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ANTIQUITY OF NAMES DERIVED FROM 
MANORS OR HUNDREDS. 


There are many names of old families in this 
country which are identical with the names of 
manors or hundreds; and from this last it 
is evident that the ancestors were originally 
owners of the territories named. There is, 
or was in Lord Coke’s time, a hundred of Cole- 
ridge in Devonshire ; and the illustrious family of 
that name are still seated there, and probably have 
been there ever since the hundred itself originated, 
which, as Sir John Taylor Coleridge showed in his 
learned edition of Blackstone, following Lord Coke 
himself, was ages before Alfred, who is idly sup- 
posed to have established them; and it is more 
than probable, as there is no trace of their being 
established in Saxon times, that it was a Roman 
division of the country, a conclusion recently sup- 
ported by a learned paper of Mr. Coote on the 

Centimation of Britain.” Again, there is the old 
Devonshire family of Hole, very widely diffused in 
the country, and there is a manor of Hole, which 
there is little doubt was the home of their ances- 
tors, perhaps in Roman times. Again, there is 
another old Devonshire family, that of Bere, and 
there are several places so named, one of which is 
Bere-Regis. So in Yorkshire there is a place 
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called Pickering, no doubt the ancient seat of the 
old family to which Mr. Pickering, the Queen’s 
Counsel, belongs. Instances might be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

One instance at the present moment has a pecu- 
liar interest, that of Wilberforce. There is a place 
in Yorkshire so named, Wilberfoss being the same 
word as Wilberforce. But there is another instance 
which has a great historic interest. There is a 
place called Strete-Ralegh in Devon, and in Brac- 
ton, temp. Henry IIL., there is the name of “ Walter 
de Ralegh.” There is no doubt that he was the 
ancestor of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose family were 
seated in Devon in the time of Elizabeth, after the 
lapse of centuries. “Strete,” it may be added, is 
a word of Latin origin, and seems to denote that 
the place existed during the period of the Roman 
occupation. It may be observed that the Christian 
name was during the Middle Ages connected with 
the name of the place by the particle “ de,” which 
in modern times has been dropped. And the 
antiquity of Christian names in the same family is 
another curious circumstance. To my learned 
friend, Sir Henry Thurston Holland, son of the 
illustrious Sir Henry Holland, I pointed out in one 
of the year-books of Edward III. the name of an 
ancestor of his, “Henry Thurston de Holland,” 
which was evidently Holland in Lincolnshire. The 
names are so peculiar that it is impossible their 
identity and collocation could have been accidental; 
and here we see how the “de” became dropped in 
modern times, and the Christian name was added 
to the name of the place. No doubt almost all 
names of good families have had this origin. It is 
to be borne in mind, however, that the names of 
hundreds have sometimes so altered since the Con- 
quest that they can often hardly be recognized. 
Hence, although Lord Coke mentions a hundred of 
Coleridge in Devon, it does not follow that it is 
known by that name now. Will any of your 
Devonshire readers inform me if it is so, and also 
in what locality it is situated? W. F. F 





THE (SO-CALLED) LADY CHAPEL OF GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 

This part of the building seems to have received 
its name from the Rev. W. M. Wade, an Episco- 
palian clergyman, who wrote a History of Glasgow 
about the year 1820. This gentleman was pro- 
bably the first to treat the subject in an intelligent 
manner, for such was the lamentable ignorance in 
the west of Scotland at that time in regard to 
religious architecture and the commonest arrange- 
ments of a cathedral choir, that the previous “ his- 
torians” who had touched on the subject maintained 
that the high altar once stood, not in its proper 
place at the east end of the chancel, under the 
great window, but in the space beyond it, out of 
the choir. Mr. Wade showed the absurdity of 
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such an idea, and in so doing indicated his belief 
that this space east of the choir, extending about 
twenty-eight feet from east to west, was in all pro- 
bability the Lady Chapel. As he says, and many 
people now know, such a chapel usually stood at 
the east end of a cathedral under a lower roof. 
There are, by the way, two singular exceptions to 
this almost invariable custom, in the Lady Chapels 
of Canterbury and Ely, both of which are situated 
to the north of, and parallel with the choir. Mr. 
Wade, however, goes on to make an acute sugges- 
tion, which, with our extended sources of informa- 
tion, I think, will turn out to be the true one. He 
says (pp. 40-42 of this book) :— 

“ From the position, however, of the eight small win- 
dows in this appendage to the church, and from the 
decorative style of the work around these windows, as 
well as from the depth of the intervening piers, one is 
almost tempted to conclude that eight small altars, served 
by as many chaplains, may have existed here previously 
to the Reformation. * * * * At Durham the Chapel 
of the Nine Altars occupies exactly the same relative 
position to the rest of the cathedral.” 

Curiously, this supposition has been verified by 
the discovery, since Mr. Wade’s time, of the names 
of at least three altars which stood in this very 
space,—those of St. Martin, St. James, and SS. 
Stephen and Lawrence, martyrs,—and each un- 
doubtedly occupied a site beneath a window, form- 
ing a little oratory. Such an arrangement left a 
clear passage between the back of the high altar 
and the central clustered shafts which support the 
soof of this chapel. In the great English cathe- 
drals such a passage, often of great extent, was 
ey left behind the altar, and called the 

resbytery. In Glasgow Cathedral this passage is 
exactly opposite the door of the chapter-house, 
which stands at the north-east angle of the chancel, 
and no doubt was often traversed by processions of 
clergy on their way round the church outside of the 
ehoir. The persons who ignorantly supposed that 
the high altar could ever have stood in this confined 
space totally forgot that a cathedral chancel is shut 
in by stone parcloses, sometimes partially open to 
the north and south aisles, but always closed 
behind the altar. From recollection, there is clear 
evidence of this on the two arches at the east end 
ef the choir. The spring of the arch shows an 
enrichment or break in the masonry, marking the 
point where the parclose wall stopped short, leaving 
the head of the arch open. These two arches were 
filled with tracery of the late decorated period, 
about seventy years ago, by a Mr. Stark, an archi- 
tect employed by the Glasgow magistrates to 
“renovate” the choir, who actually glazed them, 
perhaps under the impression that they were win- 
dows ! 

This fine building has certainly been restored 
and adorned with stained glass windows at a great 
cost, and the choir has been fitted up with seats 
and a three-decker pulpit and precentor’s desk in 





the most approved Presbyterian style. But if the 
good —— of Glasgow think it now resembles the 
decorous arrangement of a cathedral choir, they are 
egregiously mistaken; for the pews run from 
north to south, right across the choir, with a narrow 
passage between, leading from the pulpit to the 
west door; and not only so, but these pews over- 
flow into the choir aisles, which are also used by 
“ sitting ” worshippers, a narrow passage only being 
left! To crown all, the pulpit rears itself a little 
in front of the ancient site of the high altar. 
Never did the baldness of the Calvinistic service 
seem to me so out of place as in this noble relic of 
medizval Christianity. I abstracted myself as 
much as possible from the present, and in mental 
vision recalled the days when the greatest of Eng- 
lish kings, Edward I., in lowly reverence bent the 
knee at the high altar of St. Kentigern’s cathedral. 
AneLo-Scotvs, 





STONEHENGE. 


In a paper in the Saturday Review of July 26 
it is said that there “are no means of knowing 
anything about the origin of Stonehenge.” “There 
is a class of cases about which neither pickaxe or 
records can tell us anything : in this class we put 
Stonehenge. We know not who built it, nor when 
it was built, nor why.” But is thisso? Aurelius 
Ambrosius isan historical personage; he ismentioned 
in Bede (c. 16) as one of the Roman-British chiefs, 
under whom, in the course of the fifth century, the 
Britons made a stand against the Saxon invaders. 
And in that compilation of British stories and tra- 
ditions which passes under the name of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, it is over and over again stated that 
Stonehenge was a burial-place, and was the burial- 

lace of Aurelius, and that the stones were erected 
y him in his lifetime. The historical part of 
their history can easily be separated from the 
fabulous, and that part of it which covers the 
period from the invasion of Czesar to the reign of 
Cadwallador is chiefly historic, though mixed up 
with some fabulous matter which can easily be dis- 
tinguished. The matter of fact can be discerned 
beneath its layer of fabulous matter which over- 
lays it. Thus the matter of fact that Stonehenge 
was erected in the time of Aurelius can be dis- 
tinguished from the fable that he obtained the 
stones by the aid of an enchanter from Ireland. 
The fact is mentioned over and over again ; and it 
would be idle to suppose that there was no founda- 
tion for it. There is this to be observed, that in 
the first mention of it the stones are described as 
brought to a burial place (c. 12), so that it was 
already, when the stones were set up, a place of 
burial. Then, it is stated afterwards, that Aurelius 
was buried within the “ Giants’ Dance,” as 1t was 
called, which, it is said, “he had in his lifetime 
commanded to be made” (B. viii. c. 16). After 
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wards, it is stated, that Uther was buried close by 
Aurelius Ambrosius, “ within the Giants’ Dance” 
(B. viii. c. 24). Lastly, it is stated that Constantine 
(who, it is said, succeeded Arthur) was buried 
“close by Uther within the structure of stones, 
which was set up with wonderful art not far from 
Salisbury, and called in the English tongue 


Stonehenge” (B. xi. c. 4). Now, it would be 
simply absurd to discard all this as fabulous. The 
history, be it observed, stops at the invasion of 
Ina, long before the end of the seventh century. 
Treated only as a record of tradition, it is the record 
of a tradition so fresh, that only two or three 
centuries had elapsed since the events recorded. 
No one has ever supposed that Geoffrey sat down 
and invented it all; and the names and events 
mentioned during the historic period accord to a 
great extent with known historic facts. Aurelius 
himself is certainly historic, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that his successors are so. Their 
history seems to me to record British traditions as 
the Saxon Chronicle does the Saxon. It would be 
as idle to reject the story of Stonehenge because 
it is connected with a fabulous aspect as to reject 
the story of Aurelius himself because in Geoffrey 
he has an air of fable. He is mentioned also by 
Nennius, who wrote at the end of the tenth century, 
and though he is embellished with the aid of fable, 
it would be absurd to doubt that he was a real 
existing person. He is called by Nennius “The 
great king among the Kings of Britain” (s. 48), 
and, therefore, there is the less difficulty in as- 
sociating his name with a great work. At all 
events, it appears that there is the strongest reason 
to believe that the stones were erected by him or 
in his time ; and it is clear that at all events their 
erection belongs to British times ; and further, 
that it was a burial-place. It is impossible to 
think that the distinct statement, that he and two 
other kings, his successors, were buried there, had 
no foundation in fact; and it seems at least 
probable that, as is also stated, he erected the 
stones. This view is further confirmed by the fact 
that the ancient name of Amesbury, which is, I 
believe, the town nearest to Stonehenge, was 
Ambrose-bury, the place or residence of Ambrose ; 
and it is alluded to in the chronicles in connexion 
with Ambrosius, who was doubtless the great 
British Prince Aurelius Ambrosius. 

_ There is something very unsatisfactory in re- 
jecting altogether a whole history because it is 
mixed up with fabulous matter. And in this 
instance it admits of positive proof that such a 
wholesale rejection is unwarranted, because a large 
portion of the facts stated are known to be historic ; 
and especially the existence of this very man, Am- 
brosius. It would be natural that some memories 
of those times should have been handed down at 
least to the seventh century by tradition, and the 
mere fact that these memories are mixed with 











fables does not compel us to reject the whole ; 
while the fact that the history stops before the end 
of that century shows that the tradition existed 
at that early period. It is hardly true then that 
we know nothing of Stonehenge. ft 





SIXTH EXTRACT FROM MY OLD MS. NOTE- 
BOOK. 
(Trmz Hewry VIII.) 
The following extract from “ My Old MS. Note- 
300k ” will be acceptable, I doubt not, to many of 
your readers :— 
[THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF WYLFULL RERYSYFE.] 
I Wylfull Herysye being in pfyte mynde and pros- 
perytie/ do make my last will and testament for when 1 
shall die I ca‘nott tell, wherfore I haue many phisytions 
& surgions, the worllde beyng verye quasye,* yet I feare 
to be taken tardye/ In the name of the devell Amen, I 
Wylfull Herysye depted from the coste of germanye 
being sicke of a knavysh fever that shaike both body and 
soule, yet being in my prosperitie do make my last will & 
resent testament in man'r and forme folowing/ Fyrst 
bequeyt my soulle vnto the devell the great god and 
hyghe byshop of herityques which was my maker and 
father; and begatt me of wrongevnde'standyng the 
scripture in the phantasticall churche of vnchastitie 
whose power and ysurped autorite I Wilfull Herysye do 
love to folowe/ and to lyve vnchasttly ys all my pleas” 
Also I will my bodye to be buried & knavyshlye cOveyd 
vnto o' mother malignant/ w' a rablementt of herytyques 
brablyng + and pratyng before and behyndd me w' a boke 
full of herysye in their hands wrasting and wrything the 
scripture after their folysh phantasye/ Item I bequey to 
my father the deuel and to my mother wrong vnd'- 
standing the sc’pture w' all theirs’ y‘ ys to saye my 
brother Beringari*/ my brother luther’ my vnckle ffryth, 
my Cosyn wyclyfe; my Cosyn Tindalle/ my frynds 
Melanthon, and Ecolampadi* w' other their scolars/ as 
Barnes! Bale/ bucer/ Turner; Tracye/ Joye/ Roye/ Basill 
and my assured frynde Coverdale’ w' all their hole 
generation’ y‘ they shall folowe my beare; some clothed 
in cloaks for lack of gownes/ some in their bare jackytts 
for lack of cottes which dare not at all tymes shewe their 
faces but in corners here & there w' flatteringe tonge 
and Judas herts w‘ long disguysed garmentts and antyke 
berds/ And when you haue céveyhed my body to o° 
mother malignantt church, I wyll thei shall offer vp a 
fagot of a halfpenye and a boke of herisy in their hands 
to bring my bodye to the sepulc"™ y* ys to wytt, to a stak 
& a barrell of pytch and tarre; and there to offer vp the 
fagott w' wepinge eyes and a sorowfull harte, to see me 
their m* herysye eo honorablye buried. for y* ys the 
farest deth y‘ herysye or any of my generation shall 
come vnto/ Also 1 bequey to Jack sauce that he shall 
rede the sc"pture and not folowe y' but here and there 
to catch a pece for his purpose/ and yet as wyse as a 
dawe, Also I bequeye to my seconde sonne Wy)lfull 
Opinion/ y' what so ev’ he heryth or redyth he shall not 





* Quasy=queasy, i.e. sick, out of sorts, in a disturbed 
state. Shakespeare uses the word three or four times. 
See Much Ado About Nothing, ii.1. Queasy stomach. 

+ Brable and brabler (wrangle and wrangler) are words 
used by Shakspeare :— 

“In private brable did we apprehend him.” 
Twelfth Night, 2h, 
** We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabler.” King John, v. 2. 
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belyve hyt/ nor trust no man but hym selfe/ Also I 
bequeye to all other of my generation siiwhat/ y‘ is to 
say y’ they shall nether beleve god his lawes nor the 
kinge. but alwayes be raylyng & jesting w' out honestie, 
good order or charitye/ and at lenght (sic) shall come to 
me their m" Herisye. 

This document is charming. I have also hit 
upon a host of prophecies in the Note-Book, which 
I will send in due time. E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 





TRAVELLING IN IRELAND IN 1801. 


In an old memorandum or note-book in my pos- 
session, and which appears to have been the property 
of a gentleman of the name of T. Hartigan, of Ennis, 
co. Clare, I find the following curious entries, 
which may throw light on the expenses of Irish 
locomotion and hotel bills seventy-two years ago :— 

Ennis, Thursday, 7th May, 1801. 

Expenses paid from 16th March last to this day, viz., 


42 days’ breakfast, at ls. 4d. : . £215 4 
43 dinners, at 5s. ; ‘ 11 12 11 
Washing-woman’s bill 019 10 


Lodgings a a = 3 8 3 


Hogan, for civilities ... 114 14 
“20 10 54 
Handed A. Perry with Habeas Corpus... 114 1 


Limerick, Friday, 8th May, 1801. 
Particulars of Mr. Sargent’s bill, which I ordered to 
be paid by Mr. Power:— 


Carriage hire from Ennis to Limerick* ... 114 1} 
Breakfast ; wus ' . 03 3 
Punch - ‘ia 02 2 
Mr. Fitzgerald's fare et g 
Paid by Mr. Power ... 2 4 1 
I paid the driver for himself vie 022 

29 3) 


Nenagh, Saturday, 9th May, 1801. 
Left this post for Roscrea. 


Paid 16 miles’ postage, at ls. 4d. 114 
Turnpikes e383 
Breakfast, 1s. 74d. ; driver, 2s. 2d. 0 3 9 
1 8 43 
Roscrea, Saturday, 9th May, 11 o'clock. 
Left this post for Portloan. 
Paid 19 miles’ postage 15 4 
Turnpikes = 022 
Porters at Portloan a 011 
Driver :  e 
110 9 
Portloan, Saturday, 9th May, 3 o'clock, p.m. 
Travelled post to Monasterevan. 
Paid ten miles’ postage, at ls. 4d. “a 013 4 
Driver, 3s. 3d. and turnpikes, 2s. 2d. 05 §& 
0 18 9 


* Twenty Irish miles. 





Monasterevan, Saturday, 7 o’clock P.x. 


Dincdhocendpelibil .. .. .. O08 6 
Bed eee “a ee pat pi aad es a 
ee se a a, oe ne 
Re eh as a ce 

013 


Sunday morning, 6 o’clock, 10th May. 


Left Monasterevan in the boat. 
Boat, Sunday, May 10th, 1801. 
: ei init -— 0 1 


Break fast ee - 73 
Boat hire in oa ove on ons 0 911 
Molony’s Do. ... wae mn ai - 070 

018 64 


Paid porterage, my valise, trunk, and port- 
manteau from the Canal Harbour to 
Cooke’s Hotel, in Exchequer Street... 01 7% 


Not including the rather smart bill for break- 
fasts and dinners, &c., at Ennis, and confining our- 
selves altogether to the travelling expenses from 
Ennis to Dublin, a distance of some 95 Irish miles, 
we find that the cost was not less than 8/. 0s. 104d, 
in other words, nearly eight times more than the 
same distance can be gone over for now; and 
while it occupied five days to make the journey 
between Ennis and Dublin in 1801, the same 


journey can now be made between those places 


by the Athenry junction line in little more than 
so many hours. Verily there is a change in Irish 
locomotion within the past seventy-one years. 
Mavrice Lenrnan, M.R.LA. 
Limerick. 
[Some of the above calculations are not according to 
Cocker. ] 


Norges on Oup Ene.isu Homies, 2nd series, 
edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (Early Eng- 
lish Text Society.) The passage “& evene fille 
& drinke o tige atte mete,” p. 67, is, I think, 
not rendered rightly by “and at evening let it eat 
its fill, and drink once at meat”; it ought to be, 
“and even (just) fill (se impleat, se satiet), and 
drink one draught at meat.” Tige, at all events, is 
A.-Sax. tyge, O. H. Germ. zug, tractus, haustus 
(see my Dictionary, 2nd edition, p. 509). 

Eiful, p. 81, and eilich, p. 5, are not = eisful 
and eislich, as the editor thinks, p. 240, but com- 
pounds of ege: A.-Sax. egefull, Ettmiiller’s Lexie. 
p. 3; O. H. Germ. egilicher ; Graff’s Sprachschatz, 
vol. i., p. 103. 

“& mid poge (printed woje) dome binimed 
him his bilive,’ p. 179: here “ pose dome” is no 
compound, but a declined adjective and substan- 
tive ; as a compound it would be poh-, or pogdome. 
In a note on p. 179 the editor says, “ Wrache, 
variously written wreche, wrake”; this is not quite 
right : wrdche, indeed, is = wréche, wrache (Die- 
tionary, p. 573), as lache (Homilies, p. 229) = leche, 
but wrake (Homilies, p. 61) is a different word, for 
which see Dictionary, p. 574. 
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Hold, p. 183, is not “abode,” but corpse, 
“ cadaver ” (Dictionary, p. 272). 

Ipilegede (printed iwilegeS, MS. ipileged’ ?), p. 209, 
is translated by “ wily,” on the supposition of its 
being connected with wile, or rather wili; but, as 
even wili does not occur at so early a period, it is 
more probable, and, considering the prefix (or 


preposition i je), almost certain, that iwileged 
is the participle of iwilegen, A.-Sax. gepelegian 
(make rich, luxurious ?): for the change of e to #4, 
see apilegen, under aweljen, Dictionary, p. 9. 
Geres, ibid. (as p. 35), tela, not “ wiles,” see Dic- 
tionary, p. 199, in voce gar. 

Lages, lages, p. 211, =lépes (as fuser ibid. = 
fuper) lows (laws), tumuli, “saltus,” not “ lairs,” 
see Dictionary, p. 268, in voce hldpe; lair (cubile 
is O. Eng. leir, Dictionary, pp. 309 and 589. 
Waferiht, p. 215, is probably miswritten for 
waherift, Dictionary, p. 544. 

Scat, p. 231, seems to be a mistake for scat 
scheat; in the corresponding line in Furnivall’s 
Early English Poems, viii., 183, sced for scét, and 
scier for sciet (in Hickes’s Thesaurus, vol. i., p. 224, 
seite = schéte, a cognate word). 

F. H. StRaTMANN. 

Krefeld. 


Tae tate J. W. Croker ann “CurcHacvct- 
cHo0.”—In a long-forgotten pamphlet, entitled 
The Croaker, or Venus Angry, 2nd edition, Dublin, 
1805, there is a letter from the late Mr. Croker, 
which I think is characteristic enough to be worth 
disinterring. I should premise that “ Cutchacut- 
choo” was the name of a romping game said to 
have been introduced at the Vice-Regal Court by 
the Duchess of Rutland, and at that time the sub- 
ject of many squibs and satires by the wits of 
Dublin :— 

“9th Feb., 1805. 
“ Sir, 

“Tam informed that you have published a pamphlet 
directly and nominately charging me with having written 
@lampoon called Cutchacutchoo. 

_“Had this been any other than a false and indecent 
libel on Female reputation, and a base and cowardly 
invasion of the Peace of Families, I shoul@ perhaps not 
have thought it necessary to break the silence which I 
have maintained with regard to other charges of, in some 
degree, a similar nature and equal untruth. 

“But as I am desirous that not even the most obscure 
and ignorant individual of the community should suspect 
me of so infamous an offence, I must request you to 
inform the Person who has induced you to publish the 
accusation, and the World before whom you have made 
it, that I deny, in the most explicit manner, that I am 
the author of Cutchacutchoo, or that I had ever seen or 
heard of it, until I saw it in print, or that I have any 
other sentiment with regard to it than a perfect convic- 
tion of its Falsehood, an entire contempt for its Dulness, 
and a deep Abhorrence of its malignity. 

“T am, Sir, &c., 
“Joun Wiison Croker.” 

The work thus forcibly criticized is scarcely 
amenable to the charge of dulness, however objec- 








tionable upon the score of morals and taste. The 
author, whoever he was, has certainly imitated 
with some success the style of the Familiar Epi- 
stles upon the Irish Stage, which I suppose was 
really Croker’s, and this may perhaps have increased 
his offence. If we ever have the luck to get an 
English Quérard, the article devoted to the late 
distinguished Secretary of the Admiralty will be 
one of the most curious and interesting in the book. 
C. E.tiot Browne. 


“A Domestic Winter-Piece.”—This is the title 
of “ A Poem, exhibiting a full view of the Author's 
Dwelling-Place in the Winter Season. In two 
parts. Interspersed with a great variety of Enter- 
taining Reflections. By Samuel Law, of Barewise, 
near Todmorden, Lancashire, Weaver. Leeds. 
Printed by James Bowling. M.DCC.LXXII.” The 
work is now exceedingly scarce, and is curious as 
being the composition of a man “who did not so 
much as know the alphabet perfectly well, when 
[his] twenty-first annual sun was rolled away.” 
There is a certain degree of merit in the poem; 
and the allusions prove that its author was familiar 
with ancient mythology, astronomy, and hydro- 
statics. He also quotes and translates passages 
from Homer, Virgil, and Ovid, in illustration of 
his similes and expressions. Part I. contains 680, 
and Part II. 402, ten-syllabled lines ; and there is 
a characteristic preface occupying four pages. The 
poem appears worthy of a note as an item towards 
the formation of a complete bibliography of the 
works of Lancashire authors. 

T. T. Wrtxrysoy, 


Utster History—Monrtrose.—lI send a copy 
of a paragraph in the Freeman’s Journal of the 
31st of May, as it cannot fail to be useful to many 
readers of “ N. & Q.” :— 

“ Account oF THE MacDonnetis or Antrim.—The 
Rev. George Hill, whose capacity as an editor of his- 
torical papers is so well known by his admirable skill in 
editing the Montgomery manuscripts, is at present 
engaged upon the Antrim papers, including those of 
Randal, Marquis of Antrim, who played so conspicuousa 
part in the troublous times of 1641. Carte, in his 
History of the Life and Times of James, Duke of Ormonde, 
has done everything he could to disparage the character 
of the Marquis of Antrim, solely because he differed in 
policy from Ormonde, and represents him as vain and in- 
capable. Yet the series of astonishing successes of the 
Earl of Montrose in Scotland, in 1646 and 1647, which 
shed a last ray of glory over the royal cause, was owing 
to the Ulster soldiery under O’Kane and other Irish 
leaders, sent thither by the Marquis of Antrim’s influence. 
We understand that the private papers of the Mac- 
Donnells, Earls of Antrim, have been thrown open to him, 
and a new view of this distinguished Irishman, Randal, 
Marquis of Antrim, may be expected, rescuing him from 
Carte’s obloquy. Amongst a variety of original papers, 
which will be printed for the first time, will appear 
‘Letters Descriptive of the War in the Routeand Glyns, 
1585’: ‘Diary of the Second Earl of Antrim; of his 
Journey from Dublin to Dunluce, soon after the Com- 
mencement of the War of 1641’; ‘ Colonel James Mac- 
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Donnell’s Account of the Earl’s Movements after his 
Escape from Carrickfergus, 1643’; ‘Bond between 
Antrim and Montrose before commencing the Royalist 
Struggle in Scotland, in 1644’; and sundry others. The 
work will probably appear in November next.” 

A. M. B. 


Americanisms.—I have always thought that 
the opinion expressed by Mr. De Vere in his work 
entitled The English of the New World, and men- 
tioned in the notice of that work in the Saturday 
Review of July 12, 1873, viz., that “the best part 
of the so-called Americanisms are nothing more 
than good old English words which, for one reason 
or another, have become provincial in England,” 
was a correct one. I, who am a native of West 
Cornwall, have always found that I could read and 
understand the Biglow Papers with ease, although 
I have known many “east country men,” if you 
will excuse the expression, unable to do so, more 
especially when called on to read them aloud. In 
fact, the Biglow Papers appeared to me, when 
first I read them, nearly pure “ West Cornwall.” 

Whether this is to be accounted for by the fact 
that a great number of the original settlers of New 
England came from the West, and that West 
Cornwall and New England have since stood still 
in the matter of dialect, I leave for others to decide, 
but my experience is as I have stated. 

I may add that the word “ hot-foot,” which is 
often used by the late Mr. Haliburton in Sam 
Slick, not noticed by Mr. De Vere, is doubtless the 
same as is to be found in “The Man of Lawes 
Tale” (Chaucer's Canterbury Tales), in the following 
line :— 

“ And Custance have they taken anon ‘ fote-hot.’” 

The note in my edition explains the meaning as 
“ full speed,” which appears to me to be going out 
of the way to paraphrase a word which is perfectly 
intelligible as it stands. J. C. Barren. 


LocaLity or THE Court or Common PLEas 
1s Westminster Hati.—A curious old point 
turned up last week in the Tichborne Case, so 
fertile in points legal, literary, and historical. In 
the Great Charter it was provided that the Court of 
“Common Pleas”—i.e. for common suits between 
subjects—should be fixed “in the same place,” 
which was in Westminster Hall. Roger North tells 
us that in his time the place was near the great 
door, and exposed to draughts of cold air, and it was 
proposed to move it a few yards further in. But 
this Sir Orlando Bridgman opposed, as being an 
infraction of the Great Charter, declaring that if 
the Court were moved all’ judgments would be 
invalid. However, the objection was not regarded. 
Still, the Court sat in the Hall itself down to 
modern times. A statute of Elizabeth, which first 


enabled a Chief Justice to try causes by himself, 
required that it should be in ‘“ Westminster Hall.” 
And it was actually objected last week that the 








trial in the Common Pleas was invalid because the 
Court sat at the Sessions House. However, the 
Court overruled the objection, because the trial wag 
by consent, otherwise it might have been valid, 
The Queen’s Bench was ambulatory for ages, and 
has sat at York, at Reading, at Hertford, arid all 
sorts of places. W. F. F. 


Epritapu.—I send you a copy of an inscription 
that I have seen within the last few days. It is 
copied from a grave-stone in the churchyard of 
Patrick Brompton, in the North Riding of York- 
shire :-— 

“To the memory of two brothers who seem to have been 
employed by a railway company. 

“Our Engines now are cold and still; 
No water does our boilers fill ; 
Our coke affords its flames no more ; 
Our days of usefulness are o’er ; 
Our wheels deny their noted speed, 
No more our guiding hands they heed ; 
Our whistles too have lost their tone, 
Their shrill and thrilling sounds ure gone ; 
Our valves are now thrown open wide ; 
Our flanges all refuse to guide ; 
Our clanks, also, though once so strong, 
Refuse their aid in the busy throng ; 
No more we feel each urging health, 
Our steam is now condensed in death ; 
Life’s railway ’s o'er, each station's past, 
In death we're stopped and rest at last. 
Farewell, dear friends, and cease to weep ; 
In Christ we rest, in Him we sleep.” 

T. Mirvitte Raven, M.A. 


Tue Late Bisnor or WincuEsterR.—In con- 
nexion with the circumstances of this reverend 
prelate’s death, which arose from a disjointure of 
the vertebre of the neck by sudden concussion, I 
think it would be well if the public were informed 
that in cases of this kind a very simple remedy 
exists. It proved efficacious in one coming within 
my own knowledge, although, let us hope, by no 
means a solitary one. Some fifty years since (it 
may be more), a surgeon at Newmarket, driving 
in a gig, was overset, and dislocated his neck. 
The groom came off unscathed, and being a man 
of some nerve and presence of mind, at once 
adopted the following method (of which he had, 
curiously enough, only heard the day previous), 
viz., placing one knee on the vertebre imme- 
diately between the doctor's shoulders, he drew 
the latter well towards him, the effect of which 
was a restoration of the vertebre to their ori- 
ginal position, and the doctor to consciousness. 
I knew both these men personally ; indeed, long 
after the accident, the injured man was instru- 
mental in introducing to the world your very 
humble servant, C, Perret. 

Addison Road, N. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
pames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


CANONS OF EUSEBIUS: PESHITTA MSS. 
Can any of your readers give any information as 
to the earlier history of that very interesting and 
very wide-spread method of noting parallel pas- 
sages in the Holy Gospels, by means of the canons 
and sections of Eusebius of Ceesarea ? 

His tables are given by Bishop Lloyd in the 
Introduction to his Greek Testament, with the 
sections in the margin of the Gospels; both are 
given likewise by Dr. Tischendorf in his seventh 
edition, and in the main these are the same as those 
given by Bishop Lloyd, though I do not observe 
that Dr. Tischendorf says from what MS. he has 
given them. A very large number of the Greek 
MSS. which have come down to us likewise con- 
tain the sections. The Rey. J. W. Burgon, B.D., 
Fellow of Oriel College, who has given a good deal 
of attention to this subject, tells me that these are 
quite deserving of being carefully collated, so that 
the tables and sections might be critically edited 
from a careful collation of them in the chief Greek 
MSS. 

But the use of these tables was not confined to 
Greek-speaking Churches. Dr. Tischendorf, in his 
Prolegomena to his seventh edition, p. 74, says, 
“In longe plerosque codices quum Greecos tum 
Latinos aliosque a quarto inde seculo transisse 
constat.” They occur in very many manuscripts 
of the Peshitta or earliest Syriac version, and 
likewise in the Heraklean or later Syriac version, 
but with a wide difference as regards the elder or 
Peshitta version; for while in the Heraklean 
version (so far as I have had opportunity of 
observing manuscripts), and likewise in the 
Peshitta MS. in the British Museum, Add. 14456 
(Cod. 80 of Dr. Wright’s Catalogue, who says that 
it is an eighth century MS.), the sections are sub- 
stantially the same as in Bishop Lloyd’s edition ; 
all the older Peshitta manuscripts that give them 
at all exhibit a totally different recension, and an 
increased number of sections, varying from 71 to 
39, in the several Gospels. 

Thus the number of sections in Bishop Lloyd 
we—S. Matthew, 355; S. Mark, 236; S. Luke, 
342; S. John, 232; and in the Peshitta are 
8. Matthew, 426 ; S. Mark, 290; S. Luke, 402; 
&. John, 271. Thus the total of the Peshitta 
sections is 1,389, those found in Greek vary (Mr. 
Burgon tells me) from 1,162 up to 1,181. 

The Peshitta tables are fully published (though 
with some few errata occasioned by the figures 
fading with age) from the grand, beautiful Syriac 
Codex in the Medicweo-Laurentian Library at 
Florence, by Assemani in his Catalogue of the 








Oriental MSS. there. This is the only complete 
copy of the tables in Syriac that we at present 
know of. To these the MS. prefixes the Letter of 
Eusebius to Carpian, a that these sections, 


as found in the bulk of the MSS. of the Peshitta, 
are really Eusebius’s, and making it probable that 
those now commonly found in extant Greek MSS. 
are a somewhat later revision of Eusebius, yet a 
very old revision, since it is found in the Codex 
80 of Dr. Wright’s Catalogue, a MS. of the eighth 
century. Its presence in the MSS. of the Hera- 
klean recension seems to indicate that it was in the 
Greek MSS. of the sixth or seventh century, 
i.e. either in those used by Philoxenus, Bishop of 
Mabug (Hierapolis), who originally made that 
version, or by Thomas Herakleensis (of Hharkel), 
Bishop of the Germanicia, who revised it. 

Some of your readers may know whether there 
is anything that may throw light on the history of 
the revision of these sections ; their general direction 
would appear to me to lie in removing some of the 
very minuter parallelisms ; some of the sections in 
the Peshitta version occupy half a line only. 

I may add that my friend the Rev. H. Deane, 
B.D., Fellow of S. John’s College, is giving attention 
to all that he can find of these sections in MSS. of 
the Heraklean versions, and it has for many years 
been an object with me to re-edit the Peshitta, 
including a careful collation of the sections as given 
in these elder Peshitta MSS., though other duties, 
and the absence of strong health, delay the work 
much. 

The careful collation and critical edition of the 
sections as given in Greek MSS., and also in Latin 
ones, has yet to be done, and would be of great 
interest and value. P. E. Pusry, M.A. 

Oxford. 


SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE. 

Whilst recently compiling for my own use an In- 
dex to his Voiage and Travaile, I noted among the 
numerous obsolete terms about a score, as per list, 
which I do not recollect to have met with before, or 
not in the same sense, and of which I shal! be glad to 
have an explanation from some one better versed in 
the English of the fourteenthcentury. The references 
are to the excellent edition published by Ellis (now 
Ellis & White) in 1866—excellent as regards the 
text, a reprint of the 1725 edition, which was 
founded upon the best MS. of the author, that in 
the Cottonian Library, Titus C. xvi., although, as 
Mr. Morris has shown, not quite accurately copied ; 
and for its illustrations, a reproduction by Fairholt 
of the curious old grotesque engravings in the 
black letter quartos. 

99. Alkatran. “And fro Jerico, a 3 myle, is the Dede 
See. Aboute that See growethe moche Alom and of 
Alkatran.” 

35. Calahelyke. “There (in Babyloyne) duellethe the 
Soudan in his Calahelyke (for there is comounly his See) 





| in a fayr Castelle.” 
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67. Cambylle. “Men drawen out of the Erthe a thing 
that men clepen cambylle: and thei ete it in stede of 
spice. 

PoB8. Cumanez. “For he (the Gret Chan) hathe of 
Mynstralles the nombre of 13 Cumanez.” 

307. Ferne. “ And the folk of that contree (the Yle 
clept Rybothe) han none houses; but thei dwellen and 
lyggen under Tentes made of black Ferne.” 

141. Galamelle. “ Thei (the Sarrazines) drynken gode 
Beverage and swete and norysshynge that is made of 
Galamelle : and that is that men maken Sugar of.” 

219-20. Grenaz, dc. “ The rede (precious stones) ben 
of Rubies, and of Grenaz and Alabraundynes ; the grene 
ben of Emeraudes, of Perydos and of Crisolytes: and the 
black ben of Onichez and Garantez.” 

209. Loyres. “In that contree (the kyngdom of Mancy) 
ther ben Bestes taughte of men to gon in to Watres, in 
to Ryveres, and in to depe Stankes, for to take Fysche : 
the which Best is but lytille, and men clepen hem Loyres.” 

217. Mountour. “ And in the myddes of this Palays 
is the Mountour for the Grete Cane, that is alle wrought 
of gold, and of precyous stones and grete Perles.” 

48. Orielle. “And his Nekke (the Foul that is clept 
Fenix) is zalowe aftre colour of an Orielle, that is a ston 
well schynynge.” 

29. Papyonns. “In Cipre men hunten with Papyonns, 
that ben lyche Lepardes, and thei taken wylde Bestes 
righte welle.” 

4. Reconsyled. ‘‘Thanne I trowe well that within a 
lityl tyme oure righte Heritage (the Holy Londe) before 
seyd scholde be reconsyled, and put in the hondes of the 
righte Heires of Jesu Crist.” 

185. Redye. “ For, for the gretnesse of the Erthe and 
of the See, men may go bea 1000 and a 1000 other weyes, 
that no man cowde redye him perfitely toward the parties 
that he cam fro.” 

252. Schiere. “And alle the Tartarienes han smale 
Eyen, and litille of Berd, and not thikke hered, but 
schiere.” 

311-12. Toothille. “And in the myd place of on of hys 
Gardynes is a lytylle Mountayne, where there is a litylle 
Medewe, and in that medewe isa litylle Toothille with 
Toures and Pynacles alle of gold.” 

54. Farde. “And betweene Cycele and Itaylle there is 
but a lytille Arm of the See, that men clepen the Farde 
of Mescyne.” 


As “alkatran” is mentioned with alum, and was 
found near the Dead Sea ; it is probably an alkaline 
salt. “ Galamelle” is perhaps a corrupt reading of 
calamelle, which may be derived from calamus. 
“ Reconsyled” may be understood as referring to the 
True Faith, but seems to be used absolutely in the 
sense of recovered or restored. “ Redye” is evidently 
formed from redeo. “Schiere” usually signifies 
bright or clear, and “ toothille” is explained by 
Wright as meaning an eminence; but these senses 
do not appear applicable to the passages in which 
the words are here used. “ Farde” looks like a 
misprint of Faroe. 

The glossary, with comparatively few references 
(evidently a hasty production), given at the end of 
the volume, is very far from complete, and a few 
of the explanations are wrong ; ¢.g., 155, “sowd,” pay 
or wages, is explained war; and 190, “ truffulle,” a 
trifle or trifling jest, is said to mean truth. I was 
in hopes of our having a critical edition, and that 
a gentleman might have been found, gifted with 





the requisite ability, to do for Sir John Maundeyvile 
what Colonel Yule has so effectually accomplished 
for Marco Polo. From recent enquiries, however, 
I am afraid that there is but little prospect ef this, 
and if some one among the numerous learned cor- 
respondents of “N. & Q.” would in its columns 
only elucidate the many geographical difficulties 
that so frequently occur, and thereby assist the 
ordinary reader to identify the places mentioned, 
he would, I think, confer an obligation on many 
besides myself. The admirable notes to The Book 
of Ser Marco Polo would of course afford to any 
one undertaking the work considerable assistance. 
The popularity of our earliest English traveller in 
the East was formerly much greater than that of 
his celebrated Venetian precursor ; but after being 
over estimated for some centuries, probably on 
account of the wonderful tales which he relates in 
all good faith, he has in more recent times been 
unduly neglected, notwithstanding the large amount 
of curious and authentic matter to be found in his 
pages. An able writer in the Retrospective Review 
(is not its revival a desideratum ?) speaking of The 
Voiage and Travaile, justly remarks that— 
“the literature of the Middle Ages has scarcely a more 
entertaining and interesting subject; and to an English- 
man it is doubly valuable, as establishing the title of his 
country to claim as its own the first example of the 
liberal and independent gentleman travelling over the 
world in the disinterested pursuit of knowledge, unsullied 
in his reputation, honoured and respected wherever he 
went for his talents and personal accomplishments, and 
(in = words of the faithful panegyric inscribed on his 
tomb 
m : Moribus, ingenio, candore et sanguine clarus.’ 
Joun J. A. Boase. 


Alverton Vean, Penzance. 





Unperwoop Famity.—Can any of your readers 
give me some information concerning this family? 
The pedigree I am tracing goes pretty easily up to 
Henry Underwood, whose sons, Jeofry (sic), John, 
and Edmund, were baptized at Bletchley, Bucks, 
in 1579, 1582, and 1589 respectively. This I gather 
from the parish register. My wish is to connect 
the said Henry Underwood with one of the families 
of that name entitled to bear arms. The only 
families (of that name) that I can find so entitled 
are the Underwoods of Weston, Herts, those of 
Hereford, and those of Bixley, Norfolk. All the 
Underwoods who have established their right to 
arms seem to have traced up to those families 
instead of obtaining a grant. This information 1s 
from the Heralds’ College. The Christian names 
of the branch of the family of Underwood that I 
am tracing are almost identical with those contained 
in the pedigrees preserved in the College of Arms 
and in the British Museum. GENEALOGICUS. 


A Moprerw Myrra.—In Hutton’s History of 
Derby (ed. 1817), there is a story of the semi-mystic 
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dass, which I have often thought, if properly in- 
vestigated, might afford an interesting illustration 
of the manner in which these traditions are deve- 
loped. “ About the reign of Oliver Cromwell or 
beginning of Charles II.,” a family of the name of 
Crosland, consisting of a father and two sons, were 
tried and condemned for horse stealing at the 
Derby Assizes. “ After sentence,” says Hutton, 
“the Bench entertained the cruel whim of ex- 
tending mercy to one of the criminals upon the 
barbarous condition that the pardoned man should 
hang the other two.” The father and the eldest of 
the sons have the offer made to them in succession, 
and both refuse, in neat little speeches, which might 
have come, and probably did come, vid Hutton, 
from Plutarch. The youngest son, however, with 
that singular fortune which has always attended 
the younger sons of fiction, from Puss in Boots to 
Mr. Trollope, consents “ with avidity,” and ac- 
quitted himself so well that he was appointed 
hangman for Derbyshire and the adjoining counties, 
where he appears to have led a useful and honoured 
life until 1705, when Hutton chronicles his demise. 
Your readers will not require to be told that even 
“in the reign of Oliver Cromwell” this incident 
could not possibly have occurred as stated. Hutton 
evidently found a tradition and gravely recorded 
it as a fact, dovetailing it with certain names and 
dates. But what was the nucleus of truth? Was 
there a hangman of the name of Crosland ? 
C. E.tuiot Browne. 


THe Marcu or Intrettect.— As I was out 
walking the other day, I happened in course of 
conversation with my companions to remark in 
rather a loud tone of voice, and half in jest, that I 
would send the following to “N. & Q.”:—“ Are 
there any toads in Ireland? If not, why not? No 
Irish need reply.” Instantly I heard a voice from 
& man on the road, whom I had not observed, 
“Hwhat’s that ye’re sayin’, Parson, about No 
Oirish need apply?” I felt at the moment con- 
siderably taken aback, fearing my friend might 
challenge me to fight; but at once recovering my 
presence of mind, I told him, in as conciliatory a 
tone as I could, that he was the very person to give 
me the information of which I was in search, and 
proceeded to ask him the above questions. He 
replied, that he had been born and brought up in 
Ireland, and that he could assure me that there 
were no toads in Ireland, nor adders, nor any 
venomous reptiles, but that there were some 
“Bathrachians” (sic), that frogs abounded. But 
the soil and climate did not suit toads and adders ; 
it was a humid atmosphere, &c. I asked him 
whether some people did not think St. Patrick 
drove them all away? But he straitly declined to 
be “drawn” on this point, harping sedulously on 
the rationalistic strings. I have no doubt that his 
parents would from their hearts have believed in 





the St. Patrick explanation. Is not the blessed 
saint seen in the cottage pictures driving all the 
snakes into the sea, and can any one doubt for a 
moment that this accounts for their absence? 
Now, I should like to repeat my question seriously 
in “ N. & Q.,” and shall be glad to see any replies, 
from the Emerald Isle or elsewhere. My own 
belief with regard to the pictures is, that they have 
at first been symbolical of the expulsion of the 
powers of evil, and have afterwards given rise to 
the popular notions with regard to snakes, &c. 
J. ba Be 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


AUTHORS AND QuoraTions WANTED.— 

“ Truth, like a torch, the more it’s shook it shines.” 

** Vidi equidem motas subito flammescere prunas ; 

Et sensim, nullo discutiente, mori.” 

Where do the above lines come from? They 
occur on the title-page and the following page of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Discussions (second edition, 
1853). C. P. F. 


Who is the author of— 
“We learn, by mortal yearnings, to ascend ”’? 
S. 8. 


Who is the author of these lines /— 
“ That bowery recluse, the nightingale, 
Lulling his lonely heart with worlds of song, 

Wee wanderer through leafy cloisters pale, 

Keeps piping, piping all night long,” &c. 
J. R. P. K. 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
Whose are these lines on Time ?— 
“O Time, thou shouldst be counted by 
Not weeks and months, but joys and fears ! 
Seasons I’ve known like seconds fly ! 

An hour has seemed a hundred years !” 
The following lines I fancied were Cowper's, but 
cannot find them : 

“Tis said, th’ offending man will sometimes sigh, 
And say, ‘ My God, in what a dream am I! 
I will awake.’”’ 


Lom) 


Q. Q. 


QuvuorTaTIons FROM KEBLE’s “CHrRisTIAN YEAR.” 
—The original source is wanted of— 
‘Vain deluding mirth.” 
“ Long sought and lately won.” 
“The sword in myrtles drest.” 
“The man of songs.” 
“ Minstrel raptures.” 
“ Harsh din.” 
“ Little drop of light.” 
“ No rest below.” 
* Quiet mirth.” 
“ A spouse with all a daughter’s heart.” 


T. M. 


Herautpic.—What family bore the following 
arms :—Quarterly 1 and 4,a bend engrailed, charged 
with three wheat sheaves; 2 and 3, three roses, in 
chief vair? These arms are on a massive silver 
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spoon, of very rude workmanship, and apparently 
old date; beneath the shield are the letters B+R: 
it came to the present possessor through the family 
of Jeffrys, of Kirkham Abbey, co. York. 

W. M. M. 


Tae Wricut Fawtiy.—There was a Nicholas 
Wright, second son of John Wright, of East 
Laxham, Norfolk, who (temp. Henry VIIL., pos- 
sibly later) married Anne, daughter and co-heir of 
Eimund Baupre, of Baupre Hall, by Catharine, 
daughter of Philip Bedingfield. They are said to 
have had five children (v. Blomfield’s Norfolk, 
p. 545 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, vol. ii. pp. 1641-2). 
The undersigned is desirous of ascertaining the 
names of these children, and any facts relating to 
their marriages and their descendants. Peter, 
Anthony, and Nicholas Wright, brothers, believed 
to be of the Norfolk family, came to Massachusetts 
in 1636-7. J. J. Larrine. 

64, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


Minitary Torograrny.—Where can I find 
plans of the following important battles and sieges 
ef the close of the seventeenth and early part of 
the eighteenth centuries ?— Barcelona, Belleisle, 
Cherbourg, Dunkirk, Fontenoy, Geneva, Genoa, 
Lille, Minorca, Mons, Namur, Rochelle, Steinkirk, 
Turin, Ypres, and of New Orleans in 1815, and 
Venice, 1849. Some of these doubtless exist in 
the British Museum, and others in histories and 
memoirs, but my literary resources here are 
limited. J.B 

Simla. 


F. Bonneroy.—I have a portrait of the Hon. 
Miss Bingham from a painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “ Engraved by F. Bonnefoy, R.A., en- 
graver to his Majesty.” Published in 1786. I 
cannot find any account of this engraver. Is any- 
thing known of him ? 

As I have often admired the woodcuts in a large- 
paper copy of the Antiquarian Itinerary in my 
possesssion, it has excited a desire to know who 
the engraver of these was. Will some one kindly 
inform me ? W. H. G. 

Norwich. 


“ Mr. Fu.ier’s OBSERVATIONS OF THE SHIRES.” 
—In Gutch’s Collectanea Curiosa (compiled from 
the Tanner MSS.), vol. i. 222-6, art. xxiii, is an 
article bearing the above title, composed soon after 
1631, the transcript being in Archbp. Sancroft’s 
hand. Who was this “Mr. Fuller,” and were 
the observations printed previously? The editor 
of the Bodleian (printed) Catalogue attributes the 
paper to Thomas Fuller, the Church historian. 

e spirit of the paper, which takes off the 
peculiarities, trades, &c., of the counties, &c., is in 
accordance with this opinion. The shires, cities, 
&c., are wittily impersonated ; and there is a pun 
en'the Attorney-General Noy, who died Aug., 1634. 





That the writer was a Cambridge man is shown by 
the following passage :— 

* At last in comes a Doctor of Divinity, Dr. Oxford; 
and after him Dr. Cambridge, desiring to be ex 
that he came last ; for Oxford being a young and youth- 
ful University did easily overrun him, whereas Cambridge 
being older could not keep pace with bim. Tush! said 
Oxford ; I am the ancienter University,” &c., p. 224. 

It is possible that another owner of this numer- 
ous and witty name might have penned the 
paper, I shall be glad if any one can state 
whether it was printed in the lifetime of the author. 

Joun E. Baier. 

Stretford, Manchester. 





Replies, 


ORPHEUS AND MOSES, AND THE “ORPHICS' 
GENERALLY. 
(4% S, xi. 521 ; xii. 31, 73.) 

I regret that I must again take exception to 
Mr. Tew’s facts and inferences. I gave no opinion 
respecting the word idoyer)s, which was not in 
question, but on idpoyevys, which I declared to be 
a compound of modern times, and not “ Archaic,” 
as Mr. Tew contended. He now says he finds 
that the latter word is a “ misprint” for the former, 
in his edition of the Poete Minores Greci, by R. 
Winterton, 1635. In effect, on referring to Win- 
terton’s edition (the only one with that text) I find 
not only the word, but a very full translation of 
the phrase, as follows—ut ex aqua natus Moses 
descripsit. (!) This occurs in three editions, 1635, 
1677, 1684. There is consequently no “ misprint,” 
as will otherwise appear presently. The two words 
are identical in meaning—the former being intended 
as the poetic, like ides for tdwp,—but neither is 
classical in the ordinary meaning of the term, and 
I now proceed to explain the origin of this sub- 
stitution in the text of the “Orphic” fragment in 
question. 

The word ideyer)s is referred to by Mullachius 
in his notes, before quoted, as a reading suggested 
by Isaac Casaubon. It therefore occurred to me, 
when discussing Mr. Tew’s note, that it was 
Casaubon who originally “ discovered ” Moses in 
the Orphic fragment ; but I had no time to test 
and verify my conjecture. : 

I went to the library to hunt up the word in 
Casaubon. But, alas! where was I to fish up the 
thing out of the immense ocean of old Isaac's 
numberless lucubrations? Impossible! A lucky 
thought, however, flashed to mind—“Try old 
Estienne.” And so to the ponderous and 
voluminous Thesaurus Grece Langue I rushed 
hopefully. Sure enough—there it was—that 


idoyen)s, and all Mr. Tew’s difficulties vanished 
in an instant ! 

The substitution seems to have been suggested 
by Casaubon in manuscript, and it is thus “noticed 
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by Estienne :—“ vdoyevis sc. dSpoyevys Orph. F. 

, p. 243. Casaub. ad Anthem., 130, Scheef. 
MSS.” (Thesaurus Grece Lingua, vol. iv., 2933). 

Obviously, Winterton adopted the proposed sub- 
stitution of Casaubon,—putting in, however, the 
wrong word,—namely, vépoyevs instead of the 

tic idoyev7s. Hence, the fact that the word 
was “noticed” by Hederick, and by Liddell and 
Scott, without verification and inquiry as to its 
origin—and giving it without any classical reference 
whatever. 

Casaubon, however, seems to have adopted the 
notion from Joseph Scaliger, who says in his Note: 
“Ante inepté legebatur tAoyerjs. Est igitur 
woyerns aquigena, hoc est Moses, ex aquis tan- 
quam natalibus extractus.” He then sets up a 
fantastic derivation of the name “ Moses,” founded 
on the word mo, given by Josephus as the Egyptian 
for water. In like manner, he infers di7Aaxa 
Geopov to mean dirAaxa déATov Oecpor, duplices 
Decalogi tabulas ; and exclaims, “ Sed mirum unde 
horum notitia Orpheo aut Onomacrito; unde 
Grecus homo hee scivit?” In Fragmenta Note 
at the end of the De Emend. Temp., p. 49, edit. 
Genev. 1629. 

Now, the fact is that Scaliger must have got the 
notion from the earliest translation of the Prapar. 
Evang. of Eusebius, namely, of the year 1470, a 
copy of which is in the Library of the British 
Museum. But it is curious that the difficulties 
of the original are entirely avoided therein, and 
the following imaginary declaration substituted :— 

“ Priscorum nos hzc docuerunt omnia voces, 

Que binis tabulis Deus olim tradidit illis.” 
But the “emendation” of Scaliger and Casaubon 
was adopted by no editor excepting R. Winterton, 
and I believe I have examined every edition, down 
to the latest, that of Mullachius. It is curious that 
in the Migne edition of Eusebius (Prep. Evang.) 
iAoyens is rendered “ terrd-creatus,” by way of 
antithesis, utterly incompatible with the text, which 
is completely perverted :— 

—— “terrique creatus 

Mortalis docuit, divino abs Numine postquam 

Hauserat, ac gemino tulerat viventia saxo” (!). 

Mr. Tew is quite right in inferentially question- 
ing the “authority” of bAoyevjs ; but this is by 
no means contended for,—indeed, just the reverse 
is the case. It is not “ classical” according to the 
Canon of Aristophanes of Byzantium. 

_ One word about these “ Orphics” in general. It 
is certain they were fabricated partly in the time 
of Pisistratus, and partly during the first centuries 
of the Christian era by the Neo-Platonist poets 
and philosophers of Alexandria. The peculiarity 
of these Neo-Platonists explains the general tenor 
of these “ Orphic” utterances. These philosophers 
revived the ethics and religious theory of Plato, 
but combined them with the ancient religious 


all their bearings—into a system of allegorical 
interpretation, afterwards generally adopted by the 
Fathers of the Church, and transmitted by them to 
the modern expounders of Holy Writ. Those 
Neo-Platonists also laid claim to a high degree of 
internal illwmination, identical with the clair- 
voyance, animal magnetism, and spiritualism of the 
present day. Verily, the muse of history must 
laugh at this perpetual reproduction of old exploded 
hallucinations or crafty pretensions! Now, the 
entire fragment of the “Orphics” to which we are 
alluding is quoted from Eusebius, and Gesner (ad 
locum) pertinently observes :—“ Eusebius, Preepar. 
13, 12, ponit ista €x twv “AywrroBovAov, x.7.A. 
Dubitabam an non ipsius quoque Eusebii fraus 
hic intercesserit, nec dum plané illum liberare 
ausim. . .” And, respecting the third line of the 
fragment, Gesner says :—“ Hic versus, si quis alius, 
inculeatus mihi videtur vel & Jude@o vel a 
Christiano,” p. 361. Again, on the word povvo- 
yev)s, in the fragment, he observes :—“ hic 
prerogativam Abrahami significare, credo, debuit.” 
Need any more be said to show the worthlessness 
of these “ Orphics” as “ testimonies” among the 
heathen to Holy Writ in general, or to Mr. Tew’s 
“ water-born” Moses in particular ? 

Hence (to sum up), one of three conclusions : 
either (1) the passage Mr. Tew quoted is of the 
age of Pisistratus (B.c. sixth century) and refers to 
Pan, as I suggested, or (2) it is of the Neo-Plato- 
nist era—a jumble between Christianity, Judaism, 
and the old “ mysteries” before alluded to,— or 
(3) it is the fabrication of some Jew or Christian 
with more zeal than honesty, as is usually the case. 

However, I incline to the first conclusion, as 
before given, that Pan is the divinity alluded to in 
the passage brought forward by Mr. Tew. I 
moreover submit that the words therein, Adyos 
apxaiwv, do not mean “antiquorum effatum,” but 
that they point to the Platonist Logos of “the 
beginnings,” the Logos or “God Himself, con- 
sidered as containing in himself the eternal ideas, 
the types of all things.” John the Evangelist 
adopted it in the same signification. It is identical 
with the Sacti of Hindoo mythology. It is only 
by giving the above meaning to Aoyos that sense 
can be made with the verb it governs—duerafev. 

The entire passage reads suggestively of the 
Evangelist’s grand exordium, “In the beginning 
was the Word,” &c.:— 

"Eore 5¢ ravrws 
avros eroupavtos, kai éxi xOovi ravra teAeuTd, 
ap nv avuros éxov Kal pevoaTov noe reXeuTiV, 
as Aoyos dpyaiwy, ads vAoyevns Sera€ev, 
€x Oeobev yvwpdior AaBwv xara dixrAaKxa Gecpov. 

The éx Oeofev yvwpdior seems equivalent to 
“the Word (Logos) was with God”; the Geopos is 
the ancient sacred word for Law, which H eet 
terized the mystic festival of Ceres and its cere- 





mysteries—that is to say, the Phallic mysteries in | 





monies (whence this very term) in which there was 
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“the carrying of the Law”—the Thesmophorion, 
unquestionably of Egyptian origin ; and the dirAaf€, 
“ two-fold,” seems to refer to the legislation of 
Ceres, the divisions of which were, reverence to 
the Divinity and goodness towards men—a division 
which is evident in the Decalogue as promulgated 
in the Bible, and apparent in the words of the 
angels exulting at the Nativity, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace,” &c., as given by 
Luke, whose erudition and culture are pre-eminent 
among the Gospel writers. Finally, the phrase 
kata dirAaka Gerwov means “ according to the 
two-fold law,” which corroborates my interpretation. 
The same form occurs in the Sacred Text, xat’ 
cixova ipmov, Gen. i. 26, secundum imaginem nos- 
tram. Literally, the passage may be rendered as 
follows: “He is entirely (self-existent) supreme 
above, and upon Earth all things He completes, 
having (holding) their beginning, middle, and their 
end, as Logos (creating Force) of the Beginnings, as 
Hylogenes (Pan) he ordained, taking (drawing) 
from the Divine Counsels and according to the 
two-fold Law.” 

Since writing the above, and glancing through 
the Prep. Evang., lib. xiii., c. 13-635, I found a 
confirmation of my independent conjecture as to 
the true meaning of Adyos in the fragment. Euse- 
bius actually quotes a fragment of Orpheus in which 
Adyos is thus used, and interpreted as meaning 
the “ Word” of the Gospel : “is dé Aoyov Getov 
BAelas, trovrw mpomedpeve, «.7.A. Divino in 
Verbo defixis totus inhere Luminibus,” &c. (Migne, 
ubi supra.) 

I am sorry that Mr. Tew is offended by my 
remarks in my previous reply, and I disclaim his 
inference of discourtesy on my part, or any im- 
putation of irreverence in his views. The readers 
of “N. & Q.” must decide whether his announce- 
ment had not the air of a “ discovery,” and whether 
I have done my duty in disposing of it. “N. & Q.” 
is not only a means of mutual aid to literary men, 
but it is a sort of authority with general readers, 
and care should be taken that it does not become 
a vehicle of error or improbable conjecture. 

It is evident, however, that Mr. Tew did not 
translate the original text, but Winterton’s imagi- 
nary translation :— 

—— “Ut ex aqua ortus Moses 
Accepta divinitis lege qua duplicia precepta continet.” 
Thus rendered by Mr. Tew :— 

—— “ So too that Sage, 

Who, water-born, yet heaven inspired, proclaimed 

That two-fold law, on dyptic tablets grav'd.” 

The assertion of Josephus, to which Mr. Tew 
refers me, importing that Pythagoras, Theophrastus, 
Herodotus, &c., were acquainted with the sacred 
writings, is a mere dictum, utterly unsupported by 
evidence ; and I request Mr. Tew to contrast it 
with the fact that one of the Jesuits, whose name 
I forget, published a book to prove that Herodotus 


actually wrote about the Jews in his history, with- 
out being aware of it, Hérodote, historien des Juifs, 
sans le savoir! On the other hand, it is very 
boldly contended that the writers of the Bible 
evince an acquaintance with other sources than 
Divine inspiration. With regard to the very topic 
before us, Moses, one writer thinks he has dis- 
covered that the name is not derived from the 
etymon given in Exod. ii. 10, inasmuch as the 
name required for “drawn out” would be “wp, 
mashui, suggesting that the name actually signifies 
“the son of isis”! Another declares that “ Moses” 
is the Assyrian Mashi, “night!” Finally, a third 
takes a much higher flight, and propounds that 
“Moses, Aaron, and Hur, make a triad, with 
Miriam ‘the Virgin’ for a fourth, and that the 
names of the three are close copies of the second 
Chaldean Trinity!” Quousque tandem! How 
far is the patience of weary souls to be abused ? 

Again I say these are all “vain searches.” 
As that erudite and othodox scholar, J. P. Cory, 
observed, “The writings of Moses give to the 
chosen people, not so much a new revelation, as a 
correct, authenticated, and inspired account of cir- 
cumstances which had then become partially ob- 
secured by time and abused by superstition.”— 
Ancient Fragments, Introd. Dissert., p. xli. 

Christianity is an ultimate fact. It is neither to 
be upset nor upheld by argument. It is an ulti- 
mate fact like gravitation, chemical affinity, 
electricity—upon which ultimate facts positive 
sciences are based, without the necessity for de- 
monstrating the why, how, or because of these 
ultimate facts—their respective origins, never to 
be explained “ here below.” 

ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


FIELD LORE.—CARR=CARSE. 
(4% xi 110, 259, 351, 362, 490; xii. 89.) 
(Concluded from p. 90.) 

I read lately of a “close of land to let, named 
High Carr, near Hawkshead”; so, I presume, 
other people have, and have had carrs there, 
stationary enough. The names hill, how, and rigg 
in fields, are well known as of kindred meaning. 
The two former may be various in form, but the 
latter, rigg, was usually applied to an oblong hill 
or table-land. The word, whether Islandic, Hrygg, 
Dan., Ryg, or A.S., Hrycg, originally meant only 
back, protuberance, without any reference to 
ploughing. With this sense it soon became asso- 
ciated, as the spots to which it was given as a name 
were most fit for tillage, and “ rig and fur” are the 
common words for the alternate ridge and furrow 
in ploughing, or for ribbed knitting. But there 
are numberless places named in these counties, and 
most in the low level of Cumberland, as rg. 
And undoubtedly these spots, whether as single 
fields or farms, were seen by our forefathers, each 
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rising above the surrounding swampy ground, like 
the back of a couchant animal, and named accord- 
ingly; as French geologists have since called our 
dome-shaped rocks, roches moutonnées. There is 
one instance of the daily use of rig in this old 
sense, familiar to all rural people. 
the chain back-band of a cart-horse is still rig- 
ryape. It is curious, also, as belonging to a 
primitive state of things, when the harness was of 
home-grown hemp, and the ryg-reb,* or ryg-harnisk, 
or back-band, was veritably a hempen rope or girth. 

This compound term, which no glossarist has 
noticed, came into sudden notoriety last winter, 
when some mischievous boys were brought before 
the county magistrates on a charge of rig-ryaping 
somebody's door in a lonely place, thereby causing 
great disturbance to the inmates of the house, and 
such convulsive terror to a baby that it could not 
sleep for many nights after. This “ancient pas- 
time,” as it was called, I never heard of before, 
but can imagine the harsh disturbance caused at 
dead of night by drawing the hard close chain 
backwards and forwards through the iron bow of 
an old-fashioned door-sneck. The magistrates evi- 
dently knew the meaning of the word, but perhaps 
few townspeople. It was at first correctly reported, 
but in later accounts was refined, in local papers, 
into “rope-rigging,” and its significance entirely 
lost sight of. 

I have to acknowledge Mr. Cox’s very interest- 
ing notice, at p. 259 (4° 8. xi.), of the prevalence of 
car in field-names over all the Danelagh, and of its 
being understood by illiterate people in Derbyshire 
in the Danish sense. It is so known in parts of 
Yorkshire, and occurs in old wills, I hear. But in 
Cumberland I have never met with one person 
who knew its meaning in the field-names, from 
which I learnt it, by general analogy with the 
Danish, long before (I should have said) any glos- 
sarist but Brockett gave Scandinavian references 
(and they were not quoted by many when given) 
as when Southey said the “derivation of carr 
remained to be discovered.” Our local glossarists 
had no such word except as a rock; and such as 
Mr. Cuarnock’s and Mr. ArKrnson’s works were 
not known. I had never even seen Bailey’s and the 
older dictionaries that give it as an old country 
word. I am glad to see it for the first time in Mr. 
Ferguson’s new Cumberland Dialect. “ Caer-gai,” 
which is described by O. as a bay in Pembroke- 
shire, including a long hollow, may be one of the 
old bogs, though it is given as a fort in Mr. Taylor's 
list; but as, in his very excellent and amusing 
book, Names and Places, Altcar is defined as a 
steep place, there may be a possibility of confusion. 
Certainly, I have been astonished that a word once 
80 widely prevalent as carr has left no trace on 
the nomenclature of England. M. 

Cumberland. 


, 


* Danish, reeb, Isl., hreppr, rope. 


The name of 





Moonsuine (4 §. xii. 43.)}—Dr. CHance’s 
“moonshine” is so like the Elizabethan dish termed 
“eggs and butter,” still known in Lancashire as 
“buttered eggs,” and to be had in France by 
asking for des eufs browillés, that I am tempted to 
give him that receipt to compare with his own:- 

3eat up eggs, and put them into a pan with a 
little butter ; let them simmer for a minute or two, 
stirring them well; serve on buttered toast. If 
overdone they will be tough or “ flocky.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“Curious Myrus or tHe Mippie Acss” (4° 
S. xii. 66..—Mr. Barinc-Govutp has, probably, 
taken this description of the latter times from Bp. 
Horsley’s Letter, which was printed in the British 
Magazine, vol. v., 1834. This was reprinted in 
part, as a note, at the end of the Tracts on Antt- 
christ, with which the fifth volume of the Tracts 
for the Times begins. In these publications the 
way in which the conclusions are arrived at from 
different parts of Holy Scripture may be examined. 

Ep. MARSHALL, 

Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 

[In the British Magazine, vol. v., 1824, will be found 
four letters addressed to the author of Antichrist in the 
French Convention, by Bp. Horsley. These were trans- 
mitted to the Editor of the B. M., for publication, by 
the Bishop’s son (H. H.). We presume the actual letter 
referred to by Mr. MARSHALL is that commencing at 
page 517, “written” (H. H. says) “twelve years after 
the commencement of the French Revolution.”” The 
question, however, is on what authority does Mr. Barrne- 
Govtp credit St. Anselm with the statements before 
quoted. } 


Tue OriernaL “Bivue Bor” (4" S. xii. 64.)— 
I doubt whether Mr. Scuarr will appreciate the 
claim of omniscience set up for him by Ecomer. 
Really learned men are usually very modest ; but 
who can know everything—even about Gains- 
borough’s Blue Boy? Lord Westminster's picture 
is familiar to all lovers of English art ; but may I 
ask Ecomet whether he has seen Sir Joseph Haw- 
ley’s Blue Boy, which (with one of the finest 
Vandycks extant, the Doge Spinola) forms part of 
the Baronet’s collectionat Hoove Lee, near Brighton. 
In artistic beauty, as also for originality, Sir 
Joseph’s Blue Boy runs, in my humble opinion, 
the Marquis of Westminster’s very closely indeed. 
Few experts would venture to assert that the Hawley 
Blue Boy is not a Gainsborough ; the same may 
be said of the work in the Grosvenor Gallery, but 
as to which of the “ Boys” was painted first, what 
expert—not being a conjuror—can tell ? 

Grorce AvuGusTuUs SaLa. 


MicuaEt Anceto (4% §. xii. 7, 74.)—The 
engraving of Michael Angelo’s Hieremias to which 
C. D. L. refers is one of the works of Nicolas 
Béatricé of Lorraine, an artist held in deserved 
repute by all print collectors. He was born at 
Luneville about 1507, and was living in 1562, 
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when he published his engraving of The Last 
Judgment. He resided chiefly at Rome. A notice 
of Béatricé, or, as the Italians call him, Beatrizet, 
is to be found in all the chief biographical 
dictionaries, and a catalogue of 109 of his works 
is contained in Le Blanc’s Manuel de Amateur 
@ Estampes (vol. i., p. 216). De Marolles, in his 
Catalogue des Livres dEstampes, attributes to 
Béatricé a number of works marked B, which, 
however, Baverel (Notices sur les Graveurs) and 
Bartsch (Peintre-Graveur, vol. xv.) have shown to 
belong to Beatricius Dado or Daddi. Antoine 
Lafrery was the most celebrated publisher of, and 
dealer in, engravings, maps, and illustrated books 
of the sixteenth century. He was born at Salins, 
in Burgundy, in 1512, and seems to have commenced 
business as a publisher at Rome about 1540. He 
was himself possessed of some skill as an engraver, 
and gave the finishing touch to many of the works 
which he published, while several are attributed to 
him alone. Notices of Lafrery will be found in Le 
Blane (vol. ii., p. 482), Gori (vol. i., p. 179), Nagler 
(vol. vii., p. 238), the Biographie Universelle, and 
other similar works. R. C. Curistie. 
Manchester. 


“Nice” (4 §. xi. 425, 492, 533 ; xii. 58.)—As 
regards the origin of a word, which belonged rather 
to spoken than to written French, De Roquefort is 
an excellent authority. He states distinctly that 
nice was used as a diminutive not only of novice 
but also of niais, This is very probable, as their 
meanings were somewhat similar; and when speak- 
ing in jest or expressing contempt, the French 
often pronounce the final consonant, especially of 
monosyllables. In forming an opinion as to what 
was the common use of such a word, a few quota- 
tions from books are only likely to mislead those 
who rely solely upon them. Certainly, it is more 
probable that the changes were novitius, novice, 
nice, and nidensis, niais, nice, than that nice 
sprang by one alteration from nescius. Yet that 
nice was used as a diminutive in three senses is not 
at all improbable. Rapa N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Chaucer's use of this word= foolish, silly, 
ignorant, may very likely be a derivative of nescius; 
but it has no connexion whatever with nice in the 
modern acceptation, which comes, I feel no doubt, 
from a totally different root. Wedgwood inclines 
to the same opinion, and says :— 

“ Probably, nice, in the modern sense, may be wholly 
distinct from the foregoing, and may be explained from 
Pl. D. nusseln, nustern, &c., to sniff at one’s food, &c., to 
eat without appetite, to be nice in eating.” 

But by what possible process of etymological 
twisting can ignorance and fastidiousness be brought 
into concert ? Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


A recent correspondent having pointed out the 
peculiar Dorset word nish as akin to nice, allow 





me to draw his attention to a very similar Lanca- 
shire word, nesh, of like, but I think more 
forcible meaning ; in fact, so expressive that I know 
no other single word that conveys the same idea, 
on which account it is frequently used in the county 
by people a considerable degree above the vulgar 
and illiterate. It refers to weak and effeminate 
sensitiveness to physical pain or hardship,—for 
instance, if a man fears a blast of wind, a wetting 
in the rain, the prick of a pin, or any other slight 
physical discomfort, he is said to be nesh. This 
is one of many instances I could adduce of single 
Lancashire words having a meaning and force 
quite unexpressible by single words of the recog- 
nized “ Queen’s English,” or of these latter, again, 
being used in quite unusual senses, and even 
grammatical constructions. 
Sranuey Leten, B.C.L. M.A. 
Elm Road, N., Dulwich. 


Dravent=Move (4 §. ix. 483; x. 17, 94, 
156.)—Caxton never uses draught in the sense of 
pawn in his Game of the Chesse After treating of 
the form of the pieces, and the character of those 
whom they represent, he goes on to— 

“The fourth tractate and the last of the progressyon 
and draughtes of the forsayd playe of the chesse.’’—Fo. i. 
vj. Vo. 

< The second chapitre . . . treteth of the draught of 
the kyng, & how he mevyth in the chequer.” 

“When he wy! meue hym, he ought not to passe at the 
first draught the nombre of iij. poyntes, & whan he 
begynneth thus to meue from his whyt poynt, . . . .”— 
Fo. k. ij. vo. 

Draught then is evidently move, and nothing 
else. 

In this last quotation point is as evidently 
square, and so it is also throughout the book. See, 
for instance, fo. i. vij.: “ The first is wherfore that 
Ixiiij. poyntes been sette in the eschequer whyche 
ben al square.” Heyry H. Gress. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


Tue Parish Cuurcn or CuLuen anp ITs. Iy- 
scriptions (4° §. xii. 23.)}—Since writing, I have 
by chance found some information which was 
probably not accessible to Mr. Jervise when he 
compiled his notice, and which proves the correct- 
ness of the doubts which I ventured to state 
against the antiquity of the inscriptions. In the 
Report on the Muniments of the Bar! of Seafield, 
by John Stuart, LL.D., in the Third Report of 
the Historical MSS. Commission (p. 404), it is 
said that— 

“By a Deed of Erection and Foundation, dated 10 
Decemr., 1536, the Chaplainry of St. Anne was in- 
stituted in the Collegiate Kirk of Cullen on the gift of 
John Duffy Muldavit, ancestor of the Earls Fife.” 

This is 132 years later than the period (1404) 
which Mr. Jervise seems inclined to fix as their 
date, and corresponds much more nearly to the 
style of the inscriptions, which are evidently of 
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the middle of the sixteenth century. Besides, as 
a friend in Edinburgh, who has access to the best 
authorities, informs me, the Duffs only acquired 
Muldavit in 1404, by marriage with an Agnes de 
Camera, whose mother was the last of the 
Muldavits of that ilk. But they had lands about 
Cullen before that date. 

Farther, the endowment of a chaplaincy by 

Robert the Bruce in this church (which Mr. 
Jervise mentions with doubt) is proved by the 
Seafield Muniments (sup. cit.), as ‘on 6th March, 
1455, a ratification was granted under the Great 
Seal of the erection and endowment made by King 
Robert Bruce in the College Kirk of Cullen,” and 
in the following century, “on 13 July, 1543, the 
infant Mary, Queen of Scots, granted a ratification 
of several endowments in favour of the Provost of 
the College Kirk of Cullen.” This deed is said to 
narrate that— 
“the auld chaiplanrie of fiue pundis infeft be um- 
quhile our predecessoure King Robert the Bruce of gude 
mynde, of the burrow rudis of oure burghe of Culane, 
with thretty-thre schillingis four pennyis gevin in 
augmentatioun thairof be the bailleis and Communitie 
of the said burghe to sustene ane Chaplane daylie . .. . 
to pray for the soule of Elizabeth his spous, quene of 
Scottis, quhilk decessit in our said burgh of Culane, and hir 
bouallis erdit in oure Lady Kirk thairof, be perpetuallie 
unit incorporat and erectit . ...in help and supplement 
of oure College Kirk newlie erectit be bailleis, burgessis, 
and Communitie of Culane, Alexander Ogilvy of that 
Tik, and Alexander Dyk, Archidene of Glasgow, be 
consent and Confirmation of the Bischop and Chapter of 
Abirdene.” 

It is also shown by the last mentioned deed, 
that Ogilvy of that ilk (or Finlater) was not the 
sole re-erector of the College Kirk of Cullen, but 
that the Baillies and Community and Alexander 
Dyk (or Dick), Archdeacon of Glasgow, aided in 
the benefaction. What this last person’s connexion 
with the church was, does not appear. It is also 
evident that the Kirk was collegiate before the 
time of Robert the Bruce, and thus among the 
very earliest establishments of that rank in Scot- 
land. Indeed, it may be doubtful if any others 
can show their existence prior to the Kirk of 
Cullen. Ana o-Scorvs. 


Cursuire Worps (4* §. xii. 65.)—Mr. Ecer- 
ton Letcn is not the only worker occupied in 
enlarging Wilbraham. His fellow labourers in the 
same field may present him with the fruits of their 
toil, when informed how far they will be placed in 
& position before the literary public to share justly 
with him in any credit due to the compilation of a 
new glossary. GeorcE R. JEsse. 


“CATALOGUE OF THE PriInTED Books IN THE 
LiprRaRY OF THE SocieTY oF Writers To HM. 
Sievert in Scortanp. Part First. A-L, Edin., 
printed for the Society, 1871,” 4to. (4 §S. xii. 
65.)—I cannot agree with OtpHar Hamsr in 
thinking it a misfortune that catalogue literature 











should have hitherto escaped such criticism as that 
with which he has now favoured us. 

Of the above Catalogue, he says:— 

“Tt is a huge catalogue, with huge mistakes, of the 


most amateurish kind, from beginning to end. Whoever 
is responsible for it has added another to the long list we 
already possess of catalogues that are the laughing-stock 
of foreign bibliographers.” 

I am not aware that there is any concealment, or 
room for doubt, as to where the responsibility rests. 
The “advertisement” on the leaf following the 
title-page says:— 

“In preparing the present General Catalogue of the 
Signet Library, no labour has been spared to ensure 
accuracy.” 
and it bears the signature of “ David Laing, Li- 
brarian.” This being so, I cannot believe that the 
effect produced upon foreign bibliographers will be 
such as OtpHar Hamst anticipates. They will 
remember, though some of their brethren of Eng- 
land may forget, that David Laing is no amateur. 
Even if they notice errors or omissions, they will 
not laugh at the work of a man who, more than 
half-a-century ago, was described as possessing “a 
truly wonderful degree of skill and knowledge in 
almost all departments of bibliography”;* the 
friend of Scott and of Carlyle, to whom the former, 
speaking as a book-fancier, subscribed himself as 
“always yours, in all fraternitie”;+ and to whom 
the latter wrote, regarding the catalogue of a pro- 
posed National Exhibition of Scottish Portraits — 

“ What value and excellence might lie in such a Cata- 
logue, if rightly done, I need not say to David Laing ; 
nor what labour, knowledge, and resources would be 
needed to do it well! * * I can perceive work enough 
for you, among others, there !" } 

I have no intention of going into the alleged 
errors and omissions to which OLpHar Hamst 
alludes. But assuming his strictures to be well 
founded, I think if, in passing, he had lifted his 
hat to 

“<The veteran Hero of the field,” 
he would have lost nothing in dignity, nor would 
his remarks have fallen with less force upon generous 
minds. i. a 
Edinburgh. 


Wuo 1s B., Press-Licenser? (4™ 8. xii. 267). 
—I believe that one Nathaniel Butter (the intro- 
ducer of regular weekly news-sheets), who flourished 
in 1621 and later, was a Press-Licenser, and is, 
therefore, not unlikely to be the man alluded to 
under the initial B, as being in company with'L 
(undoubtedly L’Estrange), called a tyrant of the 
press. The latter founded the Intelligencer in 
1663, and the Observator on the 12th of May, 1680. 

A. pe L. Hammonp. 





* Peter's Letters (by Lockhart), ed. 1819, vol. ii., p. 183. 
+ Letter received 9th November, 1830. 
} Essays, by Thomas Carlyle, ed. 1865, vol. iv., p. 336. 
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Mapyess in THE Dog (4 §. xii. 67.)—Rabies 
is only too well known in British Guiana. I was 
at George Town for three weeks this last winter, and 
at least two deaths from undoubted hydrophobia 
occurred during that time. Strenuous means were 
being adopted for stamping it out. It was intro- 
duced from Barbadoes, where it had been very 
prevalent, much to the surprise of the Creoles, 
who fondly used to imagine that dogs never went 
mad in the Tropics. VIGORN. 

Clent, Stourbridge. 


Monier Williams (Sansk. Dict.) gives alakas, 
alarkas, a mad dog ; the Arabic has kalb, kalban. 
It is scarcely necessary to consult the jargon called 

nd. R. 8. CHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


“Ar Bay” (4 §S. xi. 507; xii. 14.)}—One 
reason given by Mr. Wepewoop why at bay 
cannot have any connexion with aux abois is, that 
“the meaning is different.” I deny this. Aboi 
the sing.) is, properly speaking, the barking * of a 
og; and so étre aux poe means, strictly, to be 
amid (or to be exposed to) the barkings of dogs, 
and is applied to a hunted stag or wild boar ; and 
as these barkings are at their loudest and fiercest 
when the hunted animal cannot escape, and so 
turns and faces its pursuers, and holds them tem- 
porarily in check, the phrase carries with it the 
notion of being at extremity (1), and also of turning 
and facing and holding in check (2). These notions 
are all of them contained in our to be (or to stand) 
at bay also (see Johnson and Webster); only to the 
French mind (1) is the predominating idea (and 
hence the secondary meaning of étre aux abois, to 
be at the last extremity), whilst we give the pre- 
dominance to (2). 

It is quite true that aux abois could never have 
produced at bay; but abois, or rather the sing. 
aboi, may most certainly have been concerned in 
the production of bay. In Old Eng. the expression 
was at abay (Halliwell), and in old French aboi 
was written abai (or abbai), and aboyer, abayer 
(or abbayer). Cotgrave gives us “abbay, the 
barking or baying of a dogge,” and “tenir en 
abbay,t to hold at bay”; and, as far as form 





* Aboi seems to have been formed from the verb 
aboyer, which is from the Lat. adbaubari, to bark at. 

+ Literally, no doubt, to keep [the dogs] barking, and 
80 to keep ee off, for the dogs bark so long only as 
they do not venture to rush in. Hence the secondary 
meaning given by Cotgrave, “‘to delay or drive off with 
false hopes,” for the dogs behold their prey within their 
grasp almost, and yet are tantalized for a time, and 
sometimes even lose it. In this secondary meaning, the 
expression agrees very closely with Mr. Wrpawoop’s 
tenere a bada = to keep [one] waiting (faire perdre le 
temps—Villanova’s /tal. Dict.). But it is only the 
secondary meanings which coincide; the process of 
thought by which they are arrived at is different. Tenir 
en abbay means primarily to keep barking ; tenerea bada 
means primarily to keep gaping (see Diez, s.v. badare). 





goes, this can have nothing to do with the Ital. 
tenere a bada. Littré tells us that the simple 
verb baier * was also used in Old French, and in 
English we have to bay = to bark ; so that bay, in 
at bay, may have been formed either by dropping 
the a of the O.E. abay, or directly from a Fr. subst, 
bai, corresponding to Littré’s verb bater. I rather 
prefer, however, to think that bay is the shortened 
form of abay, because I find in the Eng.-Fr. part 
of Cotgrave to hold at a bay (the a and the bay 
kept separate), which seems to show that the a of 
abay had come to be regarded as the article ; and, 
if it was so regarded, it would be extremely likely 
to drop.t This would dispose of Mr. WEpGwoon’s 
difficulty about the accent. 

Another and a very serious objection to Mr, 
Wepewoon’s derivation from tenere (or stare) 
a bada is, that Italian never came into contact 
with English, and so these phrases (which, by the 
way, were never used of hunted animals, and never 
meant lo keep, or stand, at bay) were not likely 
to pass into English excepting through French, and 
that they do not appear in French.t I fully 
endorse what Mr. Payne says about referring 
English words indiscriminately to all sorts of 
languages, in his note on “ Ascance” (48. xii. 12). 

In conclusion, I may state that the derivation 
from aboi is that maintained by the best etymolo- 
gists. F. CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

Pauinpromes (4 §. xi. passim; xii. 19.)— 
R. & M., in giving the true Welsh palindrome for 
“kill a blind sheep,” has omitted to say that the pal- 
indrome “ Llad dad dall” is also good Welsh, and 
signifies “ holy blind father.” A. R. 


“ Sator arepo teret opera rotas ” may be handled 
in half-a-dozen different ways. J. MANUEL. 


I think the following squared words are worthy 
of a record in “N. & Q.” They are from a Roman 
inscription in the Cirencester Museum :— 

ROTAS 

OPERA 

TENET 

AREPO 

SATOR 
They read “ Rotas opera tenet arepo sator” in four 
directions, and “ Sator opera tenet arepo rotas ” in 
four directions. It has been interpreted “ Arepo 





In both cases delay is the concomitant, and eo both 
expressions come to mean to keep one waiting, and 
especially to keep one waiting in vain. f 

* In classical Latin, the simple form bawbari is the 
only one met with. 

+ As Cotgrave has “to hold at a bay” in his Eng.-Fr. 
part, and “ to hold at bay” in his Fr.-Eng. part, it would 
seem that the a was just beginning to drop in his time 
(a.D. 1632). 

t There seems to have been a word baie in French 
corresponding to dada, but I cannot discover that there 
— ever such expressions used as étre & bate, tenir a 

ie. 
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the sower guides the wheels at work.” Iam in- 
debted to the Guide to the Roman Remains at 
Cirencester for this. SpPHINXx. 


Count Boruw task (4% §. xii. 7, 74.)—I was 
well acquainted with the “little count,” and have 
often chatted with him at his residence, the 
“ Banks’ Cottage,” Durham. In his Autobiography 
he speaks of his children, and, I think, that he 
names their deaths. The Autobiography is an ill- 
written work, and the information is very unsatis- 
factory. The Durham Chronicle, in a cutting 
review, ignored his title, and regarded his children 
as myths ! James Henry Dixon. 


The Count died at Durham. I remember his tell- 
ing me, some forty years ago, that he had four sons, 
all full grown men. There was a long notice of him 
in the Durham Advertiser, not long ago. I think 
there is also a memoir of him published at Durham. 
Probably the publisher of the Durham Advertiser 
can give information about it. 

E. L. BLENKrysopp. 


Sirver THREEPENCE AND Fourpence (4% §, 
xi. 461, 510.)—W. M. D. N., in suggesting that both 
these coins should be perforated, reminds one of 
the philosopher who is said to have made a large 
hole in his study door for his cat to pass through, 
and a small one beside it for her kitten. Would 
not perforating one of the coins only afford a readier 
means of distinguishing them? But I believe it is 
intended that the fourpenny piece shall be super- 
seded by the threepenny ; and it appears that none 
of the former have been coined since the issuing of 
the latter. This change in the currency does not 
seem to be a wise one, as an examination of the 
relative frequency of the use of the two coins will 
show. It may be added that the cost of coining 
fourpenny pieces is less than that of coining three- 
penny in the proportion of three to four, there being 
three of one and four of the other to the shilling; 
and that the loss by wear must be greater in the 
smaller coin, as there is a greater amount of surface 
in four threepenny pieces than in three fourpenny. 

W. SpPurRRELL. 

Carmarthen. 


_ “Prpiar” (4% §, xi. 341, 434, 530.)—I must 
incur the risk of being quizzed to ask if this word 
may not have come to us from the Italian a piede 
dall’ erta, on foot from the mountain, or a piede 
al? erta, on foot, on the look out. Then, as the 
French alerte came from the Italian all’ erta, & pred 
a Pale rte, un pied alerte, pedlerte, pedlare, pedler, 
is it not possible from what we know of the extent 
to which the Italians pushed their trade in the 
north of Europe, that the first “ Pedlars,” known 
as such in England, were Savoyards and other 
northern Italians? The expression “ Pedler’s 
French” seems to favour this conjecture. Pedon 








is also an old French word which meant “a foot 

messenger” ; ‘and Pedon alerte gives a similar line 

of derivation. Rauru N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


“ Empossep ” (4 §, xi. 210, 321, 349, 391, 507; 
xii. 29.)—The word imbost occurs in Somerville’s 
Chase, Book 3, in the description of the hunted 
stag :-— 

“ The huntsman knows him by a thousand marks, 

Black, and imbost ; nor are his hounds deceived.” 
GerorceE R. JEssE. 


Sree. Pens (4 S. xi. 440; xii. 13, 57.)—Steel 
pens are a much older invention than is generally 
supposed. I wrote occasionally with one when a 
boy (1822 to 1826), having found several amongst 
the stock of old steel waste in the warehouse of a 
relative, a retired ornamental steel-worker, at Wol- 
verhampton, who died in 1827. These pens were 
made, so I was told, for the London market, late 
in the last or early in the present century. Cer- 
tainly they had been made at least fifteen, or per- 
haps twenty, years when I found them, as the 
manufactory in which they were produced had been 
closed the former number of years. 

They consisted of a holder of steel, ornamented 
with flutings and facets. One end was solid and 
tapered for lightness, the other had a barrel with 
an internal screw. The pen had two screws, divided 
by a collar. One was used to screw the pen into 
the barrel for use, and the other to secure it when 
turned inward as a protection when not in use, or 
to carry in the pocket, after the manner of a small 
barrel cork-screw. Of course one screw was out- 
side, and apparently formed one end of the holder. 

I was instructed to be very particular in wiping 
the pen perfectly dry after using it, and before 
screwing it into the barrel of the holder, in order 
to prevent corrosion. The price at which these 
instruments were manufactured was half-a-guinea 
each; this was the maker’s price. The retailer in 
London charged accordingly, possibly a guinea, or 
even more. Of course I had no experience of the 
wearing powers of these pens, as I only used them 
exceptionally, but was told that with care in pre- 
serving from corrosion, they would last a very long 
time. They were tolerably flexible, and made very 
clear lines. Grorce WALLIS. 

South Kensington Museum. 


Deatu or Kine Oswatp (4@ §. xi. 397; xii. 
56.)—On Bede’s notice of the death of Oswald 
(Hist. Eceles., lib. iii., c. ix.), Professor Hussey has 
the following note, in which he apparently inclines 
to Oswestre in Shropshire: 

“Duo comitatus hunc locum sibi clamant. Lancastria 
juxta Winwicum nomen loci Maserfelth exhibuit, et 
inscriptionem in ecclesia Winwici ab antiquo conservatam, 
non omisso argumento quod in Nordamhymbrorum 
regno situm fabeat, ubi Penda Osualdum aggressus est. 
Salopia vero suam etiam habet Maserfeldam hodie Os- 
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westre sive Oswaldstre, qui Brittanice Crux Osualdi dici- 
tur, — in eo comitatu pugnatum, quia nempe Osualdus 
eum a Penda nuper devicto ceperat. Ab hac sententia 
stat auctor Vite 8. Osualdi apud Capgravium, auctorita- 
tem ejus oconfirmante Cambdeno. Est autem Oswestre 
ab urbe Salopiz septem fere miliaribus versus Walliam, 
a fossar. Offee miliario non plane dimidio. In quo qui- 
dem campo lesia que Candida Ecclesia dicitur in 8. 
Oswaldi honore fundatur. Mon. Ang. i., p. 38, 8.” 

Sharon Turner (History of the Anglo-Sazons, 
vol. i., p. 367, 12mo., 1836) speaks quite positively 
to the fact of Oswestre in Shropshire being the 
place :— 

“ His (Penda) invasion of Northumbria was fatal to the 
less warlike Oswald, who fell at Oswestry in Shropshire, 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age, and the ninth of his 
reign.” 

Jeremy Collier and Fuller concur in this opinion, 
as also Rapin. Lingard says in a note:— 

“ By most supposed to be Oswestrie in Shropshire ; by 
some Winwick in Lancashire.” 

Bowen (Geography, vol. i., fol. 1747) says:— 

“Tt was first called Maserfield, but took its present 
name from Oswald, King of the Northumbrians, who was 
here slain in battle with Penda, the pagan king of the 
Mercians. The Church of St. Oswald was called Blanc- 
minster, and was once a monastery, but is now parochial.” 

He places it in Shropshire. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Carotan (4 §. xii. 9, 56.)—The following 
anecdote is related of him in the Monthly Review, 
as an instance of the facility with which he com- 
mitted tunes to memory, as well as of the 
astonishing ease with which he could produce new 
melodies :— 

“ At the house of an Irish nobleman, where Geminiani 
was present, Carolan challenged that eminent composer to 
a trial of skill. The musician played over on his violin 
the fifth concerto of Vivaldi. It was instantly repeated 
by Carolan on his harp, although he had never heard it 
before. The surprise of the company was increased 
when he asserted that he would compose a concerto him- 
self at the moment ; and the more so when he actually 
played that admirable piece known ever since as Carolan’s 
Concerto,” 





F, A. Epwarps. 


P. Peruam (3 §. vii. 400; 4 §. xi. 504.)— 
Avswyck will find at the first reference some 
notice of P. Pelham. The authority I quoted was 
A Biographical History of the Fine Arts, &c., 
by Dr. 8. Spooner, published in New York by 
J. W. Bouton, in 1855. Dr. Spooner enumerates 
the following engravings by Peter Pelham:— Of 
George I.; George II.; Anne; Oliver Cromwell; 
Thomas Holles, Duke of Newcastle; Robert, Vis- 
count Molesworth; John, Lord Carteret; James 
Gibbs, Architect; Peter Paul Rubens; Edward 
Cooper; and Dr. Edmund, Bishop of London. I 
gave my reasons for believing that this Peter was 
father of Peter Pelham, of Boston, U.S., our first 
resident artist. In 1748 Helen Pelham, sister of 
our Peter, directed her letters to be sent to her at 





the Hon. Mrs. Conway’s, in Green Street, near 
Grosvenor Square. Who was this Hon. Mrs, 
Conway! At that time the family of the Marquis 
of Hertford bore the name of Conway, and was 
represented by Francis, first Earl, and his brother 
(Field Marshal) Hon. Henry Seymour Conway. 
Their only sister, Anne, was married in 1755, 
General Conway married, in 1747, Caroline, daughter 
of John Campbell, fourth Duke of Argyll, and this 
lady, I presume, would be the only Hon. Mrs, 
Conway living in 1748. Herdaughter was famous 
for her love of the arts, being the well-known Mrs. 
Anne Damer. The Seymours, who had adopted 
the name of Conway, were not blood relatives of 
that family. Edward, second Viscount Conway, 
married a Popham of Littlecote, and when his son, 
the third viscount, d. s. p., this nobleman be- 
queathed his estate to the children of his cousin- 
german, Letitia Popham, and her husband, Sir 
Edward Seymour. It is useless to inquire why he 
selected persons so remote in blood from him, but 
such was the case. At all events, as the Seymours 
had succeeded to the Conway estates, and enjoyed 
the title when renewed, they may have felt some 
interest in those who had inherited the Conway 
blood in part. One sister of the above-named 
Edward, second Viscount Conway, was Frances, 
wife of Sir William Pelham of Brokesby. They 
had at least five sons; and it has occurred to me as 
possible that Peter Pelham, the artist, may have 
belonged to this branch, and that his daughter, 
Helena, may have thus been domiciled with the 
Seymour-Conways as a companion. On the other 
hand, Helen Pelham writes in 1762 from Chichester, 
and Chichester is the title granted in 1801 to the 
main line of the Pelhams. As they were especially 
a Sussex family, Peter may have belonged to some 
obscure branch of it. I can only say to ALswrck 
that Dr. Spooner reports that Peter Pelham died 
in 1738. If he were the father of Helen and our 
American Peter Pelham, he was alive in 1748. In 
1762 Helen Pelham writes from Chichester as 
follows to her nephew:— 

“ Now, Charles, as to my picture, how can you think I 
would sit for it! Your grandfather sat for his at 80, ‘tis 
true; but there never was so handsome, so charming & 
man at that age as he was; it was with much ado I got 
him to have it done. I told him that I would not be 
without it for anything in the world, nor indeed no more 
I would ; and as there was a tolerable good painter upon 
the place, I insisted on it; but as to miniature, there is 
not one nearer than London, and it would cost above half 
a year’s income to have it done were I even there, 
most likely I shall never go there again.” 

Possibly some Sussex genealogist near Chichester 
can tell us if any record or inscription remains 
memory of any Pelhams there. 

W. H. Wurirmore. 


Boston, U.S.A. 


Nasu Port (4% §. xii. 67.)—“ Y Rhas” isa 
corrupt form arising from rapid pronunciation of 
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two words, viz., yr, the, and as, a plain surface, a 
plane. Vide Pughe in Voc, and also aes in the 
same dictionary. “Curu” is a misprint for Cwm, 
ie. a dingle. “Pentre,” an abbreviation of 
Pentrev, means, generally, a village. Yr As Vawr 
(the large plain) is called by the English, Nash Yr; 
As Vach (the little plain) is Angliceé, Monk Nash. 

The word “ Rhasis” in Pant y Rhasis is a cor- 
rupt form of the English word races—a place 
doubtless so called from some racing, either foot or 
horse, having been held there. The Welsh word 
for race-course is Rhedegva, as Waen-redegva, &c. 

R. & M. 


Batrites or Witp Beasts (4 §. xii. 68.)— 
Many wild-beast fights are described in The Private 
Life of an Eastern King, edited by W. Knighton, 
Lond., 1856, including a very remarkable one 
between a “man-eating” horse and a tiger, in 
which the horse was the conqueror. 

C. Ex.uiot Browne. 


“Sertine THE THAMES ON Fire” (4 §, xii. 
80.)—I believe this adage to be a corruption, both 
in form and signification, of an older one. Was 
not the original “Setting the Tamis on fire”? 
Tamis, though not to be found in Johnson, means 
(and the word is still used by old world country 
people) a sieve. Friction produces heat, and 
eventually flame; a strong, quick hand in sifting 
would make the tamis, or sieve, hot. To set, or 
rather not to set, the Thames on fire, means that a 
man is not very clever ; but to say “ He will never 
set the Tamis on fire” would be equivalent to 
“He is not quick handed or industrious.” 

E. R. W. 

Bearpstey, &c. (4° §, xii. 69.)\—The name 
Beard’s ley explains itself; Tudor, Tudur, or 
Tewdwr, is a Welsh form of Theodore; Royce 
may be, i.q. the Cornish and Welsh Rice or 
Roy’s, or from Rowse. Newman or Nyman is 
=to the surnames Newcomen, Alman, L’Estrange, 
Whale. R. 8. CHarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


Fawyey=a Rive (4 §, xii. 8, 74.)—The Irish 
words ain, ainn, or dinne, mean a great circle ; 
from these are derived the vulgar forms fain, faine, 
or fainne, which are the diminutives of ain, &c. 
The word faine is now correctly Anglicized fawney. 
Though fawney is vulgar, I never considered it, 
nor have I ever heard it, set down as a slang word. 
It has been a long time in use in Ireland, and in 
the older Irish dictionaries it is not put down as 
vulgar. In McCurtin and O’Begly’s Ir. Dict., ed. 
1733, the following occur : faine sealadh, a seal 
ring ; faine dorus, a door ring ; faine ancoire, the 
anchor ring ; and at present we say fainge dir, a 
gold ring. I know a townland called Fawney 


which lies in a ring, and a natural circle of low 
O’Brien says, 


hills surrounds two-thirds of it. 


“upon these Celtic monosyllables, ain and ainn, the 
Latin words anus and annus have been formed.” 
Cumge O’Lyxvy. 


Mawsey Famiry (4 §. xi. 485.)—I am glad 
to see this query, as it may result in the confirma- 
tion of an idea, long entertained by me, that the 
Mawby family might be traced to the times of the 
Crusades. The maiden name of my mother was 
Ann Mawby. She was twin to her brother Joseph, 
he being half-an-hour the elder ; and I, happening 
to be born on the same day of the month as both of 
them, had the Christian name Joseph conferred 
on me in consequence. Some thirty years ago, 
and since, I frequently received letters from him, 
the seals of which were impressed with an eagle 
displayed, charged on the breast with a bezant ; 
and I was informed by my mother that the family 
arms were considered the same as those which | 
subsequently discovered in Berry had been granted 
to a Joseph Mawbey, her statement seeming to 
derive some confirmation from the fact of the 
Christian name Joseph appearing to be as much a 
family connecting link as the surname Mawby 
itself. My mother also informed me that she had 
heard the old Lord Winchelsea congratulate her 
father, Mawby, on the respectability of his family, 
and so forth; and I also learned from her that 
the Mawbys, of Lincolnshire, Rutlandshire, and 
Northamptonshire were related. Therefore, grant- 
ing such to have been the case, her family, 
geographically Rutlandshire, carries descent from 
the Norfolk family both presumptively and cor- 
roboratively, as my mother also stated to me that 
in her father’s house was a drinking vessel, with a 
transparent bottom, whereon was the crest of an 
eagle displayed, and my uncle Joseph told me that 
the motto attaching to Sir Joseph Mawhey’s coat 
was on a blazon in his own possession. In Berry 
I find Demorby, Morby, Morby or De Morby, 
Mawbye, Mawedby, and, specially, “ Mawbey, or, 
a cross gu. fretty of the field, betw. four eagles, 
displayed, az. each charged on the breast with a 
bezant. Crest, an eagle, displayed, az. charged on 
the breast with a bezant. [Granted to Joseph 
Mawbey, of Kensington, Surrey, 1757.]” Motto, 
“ Auriga virtutum prudentia.” 

In the churchyard at Hamilton, Rutland, may 
be seen one gravestone, or more, to the memory 
of Mawby, or Mawbys, of that place. Sut 2s 
armorial comparison or agreement might adjust or 
confirm orthographical variation, it seems essential 
to ascertain what were the arms borne by the 
Norfolk family ere determining identification. I 
would also suggest the possibility of the Norfolk 
family being related to that of Morbois, one of a 
number of chief men who accompanied a French 
king on one of those crusading expeditions, temp. 
Richard L, &c., and the advisability of testing 





armorially, orthographically, and etymologically, 
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[4" 8. XII. Ave. 9, 73. 





while pursuing the investigation genealogically. 
This note is chiefly suggestive. J. BEALE. 
Spittlegate, Grantham. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Handbook of the Cathedrals of Wales, Llandaff, St. 
David's, St. Asaph, Bangor. With Illustrations. 
(Murray.) 

In form and beauty fit for a bridal, or, indeed, any 

other present, this handbook comes as gracefully as it 

also does appropriately, for those who prefer an autumn 
holiday at home, and an intelligent guide to lead them 
on their way, and to enlighten them as they go. A visit 
to the four cathedrals of Wales is an excellent object; 
and with the aid of this book it may be easily accom 
plished. Every one knows how to get there. On 
arrival, the author takes you by the arm, tells you all that 

can be possibly worth knowing, and leaves you with a 

sensation, on your part, of regret as well as gratitude. A 

little summary of Welsh church history is comprised in 

the following words: “‘ The Welsh Church, although in 
full communion with the English, maintained a precarious 
independence until after the Norman Conquest. Norman 

Bishops were then intruded into each Welsh See, and the 

ancient British Church became fully merged in that of 

England.” 


Church Goods in Hertfordshire. Inventory of Furniture 
and Ornaments remaining in all the Parish Churches 
of Hertfordshire in the Last Days of the Reign of 
King Edward VI. Transcribed from the Original 
Records by John Edward Cussaus. (Parker & Co.) 

Hx who does not possess this book lacks one of the most 

important as well as interesting chapters in the history 

of England. If there were good men who saw nothing 
but idolatry in much of old church furniture, there were 
also good men who must have witnessed the destruction 
of such furniture with the most exquisite pain. Between 
these stood the men who had sympathies with neither 
side. They gloried in destroying what some thought 
holy, and all but themselves considered with respect. 
Mr. Cussans’s book is full of examples of the base uses 
to which such furniture was subjected. Sacring bells 
were bought to attach them to the neck of calf or ass ; 
tailors converted church cloths into attire for their 
bodies, or those of their wives and children; and 
villainous grocers wrapped their comfits in leaves of illu- 
minated manuscripts. For what remained in the 

Hertfordshire churches in the last days of Edward VI., 

and what was done with some of it, we refer our readers 

to this very interesting book. 


Ich Dien. (Moxon & Son.) 

Tuts is a poem which, in good English and with plain 
common or uncommon sense, impresses on people, as on 
princes, that “I serve” implies the subjection of all to 
duty. It reminds us in its teaching of the saying of 
some by-gone sage, that “the idle man is the devil’s 
man !” 


Mr. Fraxcis T. Doutmay, having made the collection 
of every possible document, sketch, and memorandum 
connected with St. Mary Overies (or St. Saviour’s) Church, 
Southwark, the subject of his most careful attention 
during the last few years, is now in possession, not only 
of sketches, but of accurately measured drawings of the 





whole of the destroyed nave by which, without difficulty, 
that portion of the church could be easily restored. Mr, 
Dollman hopes before long to submit to his professional 
brethren illustrations of this fine old church in itg 
integrity, with plans of the buildings which originally 
stood between it and the river. 





Aotices ta Corresponvents, 


Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug - 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

I. That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 


II. That Quotations should be verified by precise re 
FSerences to edition, « hapte r, and page ; and references to 
“N. & Q.” by series, volume, and page. 


III. Correspondents who reply to Queries would add to 
their obligation by precise reference to volume and 
where such Queries are to he jound. The omission to 
this saves the writer very little trouble, but entails much to 
supply such omission. 

QuiicHa.— Tradition and history combine to furnish @ 
reply. The first says that Macbeth was the last of the 
Scottish Kings buried in lona. The second records that 
Malcolm Ceanmore subsequently established Dunfermline 
as the place of royal sepulture. 


Dovste X.—There is no plagiarism in a phrase 
common. Fielding’s Tom Thumb rose above burlesque 
when he said— 

‘*__T ask but this, 

To sun myself in Huncamunca’s eyes.” 
The idea, at all events, was not more absurd than the one 
of which it was born. Don Carlos, in Young's Revenge, 
had previously, in reference to his mistress, said, “ While 
in the lustre of her charms I lay.” To romantic poetry, 
Walter Scott finally added the sentiment, in the “ Lay of 
the Imprisoned Huntsman,” Malcolm Graeme’s song i” 
the sixth Canto of the Lady of the Lake : 

‘© No more at dawning morn I rise 

To sun myself in Helen’s eyes.” 

We beg to express our best acknowledgments to PRIVATE 
AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

Ayacram.—The Dublin Evening Mail, referring to the 
Newton Stewart murder, points out that the letters of the 
name “* Thomas Hartley Montgomery S.1.” form, by trans- 
position, the following sentence: “ Ah! ghastly story; 
memento mori!” We are obliged to H. M. forinformurng 
us where this curious anagram originally appeared. 

D. P.—Unavoidably postponed. 

C. E. (Croydon).—Captain Marryat wrote The Pirate 
and Three Cutters. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








